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* . ' # F€^WORD 

This report is the second of two documents presenting the results of the Children's English 
and Services ,Study (CESS), a national investigation of educational needs and services 
conducted with langpage^minority students with limited English proficiency. The first ^ . 
^document, Language Minority Students mthMmited English Proficiency (O'Malley,, 1981)*, ' 
reported estimated numbers of limited English proficiepr students aged 5-14 years by age, • 
language background/and area of the country. Thejrfe^ent volume contains information on the 
educational needs of. these students and on the sphfoi seivices provided to them. An executive 
summary of the first report appears in the Appendix. » . • , V 




. The study, sponsored by the National Institute of Education and the Natipnal Center for • f 
Education Statistics, represents the first^ime' that i number of important methodological 
refinements over previous investigations converged. No previous national survey had 
specifically designed a sample to improve the yield of language minority households. This was 
done not only in the interest of efficiency,* to avoichscreening excessively large numbers of 
households, but also because a general sample coula\to6 easily have missed important 
segments of the United States where language minorities are loQat^Lfiefore this study, no 
investigation had attempted to develop a single definition of limitedcnglish proficiency that 
was acceptable to both bilingual. practitioners and State Education Agencies and conformed to- 
Jhe definition in Federal legislation. The study also represents thfc first occasion for obtaining 
national information on school services provided to limited English proficient, language # ' 
minority children and the first time when indicators of educational need have been identified 

on a national sample of language minority. students. 

<» * 

J. Michael O'Malley is project director forthe 1980-1981 Tkachers language^ Skills Survey, 
a study designed to determine the number ^of teachers in the United StatA who have the 
appropriate lang'uage skills and background ta offer instruction to limited ^English proficient 
children. The project is administered by InterAmerica Research Associates through support 
from the Office of Bilingual Education and Minority languages Affairs in tjie U.S. 
Department of Education. Dr. O'Malley has been research cQnsultant and 'director for* various 
projects and evaluative studies in the areas of early childhood educatiop, bilingual education, 
and youth employment. Wfoile a senior research associate at the National Institute of 
Education, he was project officer for the Children's English and Services Study. * 

One of the activities of the National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education is tp publish 
documents addressing the specific information needs of the bilingual education community. We 
are pleased to make this title* available through our growing list of publications. Subsequent 
Clearinghouse products Will similarly seek to contribute information that can assist in the 
education of minority language and culture groups in the United Stages. . ■ , . 

National Clearinghouse 0 
•• for Bilingual Education 
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EDUCATIONAL NEEDS ASSESSMENT FOR LANGUAGE MINORITY 
• CHILDREN WITH LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENCY 

* SPRING 1978 * 

» 

'* In Spring 1978, fewer than six percent of children aged 5-14 who were from non-English 
language backgrounds and who we;re limited in English proficiency (LEP) received bilingual 
instruction that constituted minimum acceptable services. These findings were based* on a 
national household survey of language minorities in the United States, including school data on 
children living in thc&e households. 1 

, ■ ^ - . 

The study design followed the specifications of an external review group composed of 
representatives of State Education Agencies (SEAs). Chief State School Officers in all 50 
States had been asked to designate a person to Tserve on the review group who could represent 
the SEA views on bilingual education and language minority children. Among, those ^ 
designated to serve on the review te^m were State Directors of Bilingual Education or their * 
designates^ members of the CommitteQ on Evaluation and Infqpmation Systems, of tfte Council 
of Chief State School Officers, and otter persons involved in bilingual education, language 
assessment, 6r data jzollection^systems in the State. In all, 30 States were represented 
throughout the series of advisory group meetings that spanned the life of the project. The 
group was responsible primarily for establishing criteria to define limited English proficiency 
among language minorities and for developing specifications to collect information on school 
- services prdvided to language minority students, . \ 

^ Limited -English proficiency was established in the survey through a.specially constructed 
test of speaking, understanding, reading, and writing in English, individually administered to 
children. Criteria used to define minimum acceptable services in^his study were formulated by 
the task force. According to the task force, minimum acceptable services for language 
minority children consisted of: . . / 

4 % 1. Assessment^ proficiency in English and the non-English 

. languages f c 

> S * • 

2. A minimum- of five hours per week^ instruction each in English 
aru^non-English languages r ^ ; ✓ 

3* Professional staffing in all instruction. 

• « t 

Additional finaings^ov?red the types of instructional services the schools provided, the 
proportion of limited English proficient, language minority children who received bilingual or 
.other special language services, the number of task force criteria that were met or not met by 
'available services, and the unmet educational needs of limited English proficient children. 
General findings were: w * j ^ 

* 

1. Services provided to LEP children varied* depending on the 
specific criteria designated by the task'force. 
* <t . 



1. The report is based on information from California, New York, and the remainder of the country. Data were not 
available for Texas. Sample sizes and response rates restrict the interpretation of the findings, as discusse<Matcr 
in this report. 

\ 
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2. Nearly all LEP children were taught by an individual 
considered to be a professional by the certification and hiring 
policies 0/ the school "district. v r 

3. Schools appeared to be concentrating available resources on. the 
students who were most in need. 

4. LEP children were .described as more often below grade level/ 
in reading achievement, moreirequently retained in grade, and 
more frequently overaged in grade. than language minority 

. children whose English proficiency was not limited. 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF INSTRUCTION 
FOR LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENT STUDENTS 

; "Educational services provided to language minority children in the study were classified as 
bilingual when langflbge arts or content-area instruction was'offered in or through the child's 
native language. The services were classified as English as a second language (ESL) when 
special forms of English instruction were provided.. Services were classified as standard, ■ , 
English-fnedium instruction when the child was taught with no apparent effort to accommodate 
the student's English language proficiency or background. Findings apply to language minority 
children aged 5-14 in alLareas of the country except Texas. Major findings were the following: 

» 

• An estimated 23% of all language minority children with . ' 
limited English proficiency received instruction bilingually m 

either in content areas or in language arts instruction of a non- . • 

English language.* - 

• Appr6ximately 11% of all language minority children with 

'limited English proficiency xeceivc(| English as a second 

language (ESL) instruction; apart from those children ^ho'i^ay 

, have received ESL instruction along with bilingual instruction. * 
*• # . 

• An estimated -58% of limited English proficiefrt children from 
language mjinority backgrounds received standard, English- 
medium instruction, and 7% received some ojther form of 
instruction not described by the above categories. • ' 

• Ofth? limited English proficient children *who received 
bilingual instruction, 54% were in grades K-3, 29%, were in 
grades 4-6, and 17% were in grades 7-9. In comparison, of 
the language minority children who \yere not limited in»EngJjeh 
proficiency (as defined by this study's criteria) and who 
received English-medium instruction, 36% were in grades 

. K-3, 37 %> were An grades 4-6, and 26% were in grades 7-9. 

• An estimated 24% of all limited English proficient, language 
minority children .received instruction under Federal support 
from ESEA Title I (Compensatory Education); 7%, from 
ESEA Title VII (Bilingual Education); and less than 5%, from 
any single other Federal source. 

• State bilingual support for instruction was received by an 

estimated 14% of the limited English proficient, language , 
minority students, while 12% received other State support, v « 
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TARRED SERVICES FOR IJMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENT, 
LANGUAGE MINORITY CHILDREN 

The results of the CESS school survey identified the proportion of LEP, language minority 
children aged 5-14 receiving language-related instructional services compared with those who 
were not limited injjnglish language proficiency, but who were also receiving services. The 
results were as follows: 



An estimated 82% of language minority children receiving 
bilingual types of. instruction were limited in English 
% proficiency. / - 

• An estimated 83% of all language minority children receiving * 
English as a second language instruction were limited in 
English proficiency, 

• An estimated 79% of all language minority, children receiving 
instruction under Federal ESEA Title I (Compensatory 
Education) support were limited in English language 
.proficiency. 

• An estimated £3% of all language minority xJhildren receiving 
Federal support from'ESEA Title VII (Bilingual Education) • 
were limited in English proficiency, 

• An estimated 75% of all language minority children receiving 
State bilingual support for. instruction were limited in English 
proficiency, and 76% of those receivin&Jeeal bilingual support - 
for instruction were limited in English proficiency. 

TASK fcORCE CRITERIA FOR ADEQUACY 
OF INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICES 
r , 
Services provided to limited English proficient children -varied, depending on the specific 
criteria designated by the task force of State Education Agency officials. The criteria were 
formulated in terms of three characteristics of instruction: staff qualifications, clock hours Qf 
instruction per Week in English and non-English, languages, and type of assessment 
administered in English and non-English languages. In all results which follow, English as a 
second language and standard, English-Medium instruction are grouped as English-medium 
instruction. 

» 

An estimated 96% of all limited English proficient children ■ 

received, instruction from a person designated by the school as \ , 
a qualified teaching professional. This figure was slightly 
higher for biljngual and English-medium instruction, but 
dropped to 57% for limited English proficient children 
receiving other^forms of instruction. 

• Five or more hours per week of instruction in English were 
received by an estimated 83% of the limited English proficient 

. p children in bilingual instruction, 76% of those students . * 

' enrolled in English-medium instruction, and 35% in other* 
1 forms of instruction. • . 
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• Five-or more ho.urs' instruction in non-English languages were 
received by an estimated 71% of the limited English proficient 
studentsin bilingual instruction, 8% of those in English- 
medium* instruction, and 4% of those in other forms of 
instruction. 

\ ' * - y ' ' 

•\ ~ , #"Of {he total population of limited English proficient children, 

^' ' approximately 17% received bilingual instruction that was 
acceptable for the task force specifications on4iours of non- 
English language use. * ^ 

• In bilingual instruction programs, t^sts to assess English * 
language, proficiency were administered to an estimated 4 \% of • 
the language minority children, and tests to assess non-English 
language. proficiency were administered to an estimated 23% of 
the language minority children. 

' * In English-medium settings, tests to assess English language ' . 

v proficiency were administered to an estimated 29% of the 

. .language minority studerfts, yid tests to assess non-English 

language proficiency were administered<o an estimated 12%*of 

' the language minority students. 

* * • 

• Of the total population of language minority children, • • 
• approximately *10% received English language assessment 

acceptable by task force specifications for a bilhigifcl setting, 
aStd about 6% received non-English language assessment in a 
* bilihgual instructional setting that mft the task force * * ; 

.specifications. 

^EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF LANGUAGE MINORITY CHILDREN 

The study used four indices to reflect the overall extent to which school services provided 
language minority children were responsive to student educational needs; ^ C 

1. Subject area assessment administered in reading, math, and 
other areas 

2. School classification of needs of students designated to be 
limited in English proficiency according to an external test 

» • « criterion 

3. School-reported level of reading achievement 

• 4. School-designated grade retention* and overagedness in grade. 

, « » 

The results are reported in the aggregate for all instructional typesr 

• An estimated 62% of the limited English proficient childrer 
received assessment of reading in English. Approximately 57% 
received English-language assessment in math. The 
percentages for non-liihited English proficient children did not 

n differ appreciably. There were no marked differences from 
these estimates for children with Spanish compared with all 
, other language backgrounds combined. 



• An estimated 5% of the limited English proficient children 
received assessment of reading in non-English languages. 
These results were 'similar to those for assessments t 
administered in math and other areas in non-English languages, 
and differed little for children from Spanish compared with all 
other language backgrounds combined. 

• An estimated 22% of the limited^ English proficient children 
were rated by schools as able to use English very well, as 
able to use English adequately, and 14% as slightly limited; 
34% were not rated at all. These results showed .little 
difference by language background of the child. 4 

• School 0 rated an estimated 52% of the limited English 
proficient children as being one-half year or more below grade 
levef in reading in English., In comparison, pnly 12% of non- 
limited English proficient, language minority children were 
rated below grade level in reading to the same degree. . x 

• Schools reported that an estimated 11% of all limited English 
proficient students repeated at least one grade or course, in 
comparison with about 2% for non-limited English proficient, 

" language minority children. Figures for different language 
groups were roughly comparable. 

Schools reported an estimated 9% of the total .limited English 
proficient population to be 2 or more years older than the age 
expected for children- in their grade l^vel. 

SOURCE OF DATA 

The Children's English and Services Study was conducted under contract from the National 
Institute of Education with shared support from the National Center for Education Statistics 
and other agencies in the U S* Department of Education. The study was designed to respond 
'to Congressional mandates in the Bilingual Education Act (Elemehtary<and Secondary 
Education Act, Title VII) to estimate the number of children with limited English speaking 
ability in the United States, and to determine the educational needs of limited English- 
proficient children: The work was carried out by a consortium ^headed by L. Miranda and 
Associates, Inc., of Washington, D.C. as prime contractor. s . 

Adults were interviewed in the Spring of 19*78 in a nationally representative sample of 
approximately 35,000 households. About 2,200 households were identified where a language 
other than English was spokeiTend where childrep between the ages of 5 and 14 were living. 
Within these households, selected children were individually administered a test in English that 
determined whether or notlhey were limited in English language proficiency. A questionnaire 
was sent to the schools to identify educational needs of children enrolled. The sam'ple was 
' designed to provide representative numbers of children in California, Tfcxas, New York, and in 
the remainder of the country; however, school information for Tfexas is not reported because of 
a low response rate. 

The test in English ww designed to meet the definition of limited English proficiency in the 
t Pilingual Education Act. Representatives of 30 State Education Agencies served on a review . 
team for the stcdy and developed specifications for the test. The reviewers found that no 
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existing'test would meet the Congressional intent, and urged development of a test measuring 
age-specific speaking, listening, reading, and writing skiik in English. The identification of 
limited English proficiency is a cut-off point of the totaL siore that accurate!} classifies children 
as. limited or not linjit^d in English for their age level. The criterion for this score was school . 
district determination of limited English proficiency, derived from field work with an 
independent sample. The State reviewers also specified the school questionnaire designed -to. 
determine educational needs and school services, Bl^ed on criteria for acceptable ^provision of 
services which they developed and agreed upon.- 

' The "Children's English and Services Study is one of a number of studies being undertaken 
^by the U.S. Department of K Education to assess educational needs of and to improve 
instructional effectiveness for limited English proficient children* 



ACCURACY OF THE DATA 



The results of this study are based on a sample. All figures provided in this report are a , 
estimates of wh^t would be obtained with a complete census. Response rates and accuracy of 
data for the household survey are discussed in a report prepared by the contractor (Miranda, 
i979b). The response rate on the school survey for California, New York, and the remainder of 
the country except for Texas was 67%. The school survey results sfiould be taken only as 
suggestive because of the level of nonresponse and the variation in school practice that could * 
result from responses to a mail-out questionnaire. Additionally, it should kept in mind that 
the level of services reported are for LEP and NLEP students as determined by a test specially 
constructed for this study. The identification of LEP and NLEP students based on this test does 
not necessarily agree with the various procedures used in each 'school "site. Consequently, the 
level and type of services provided to students in the study may reflect differences in 
identification procedures used-Zn various communities. \ 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



Limited English proficient children have 
been the focus of Federal and State legislation 
in bilingual education and of a Supreme Court 
decision directing schools not to discriminate 
against national origin minority children on the 
basis of English language proficiency. Con- 
sequently, for the past several years the U.S. 
Department of Education has performed a se- 
ries of studies to determine the educational 
needs of language minorities living in the Unit- 
ed States. School-age children with limited 
proficiency in English are of particular concern - 
in these studies . ^ * 

' Through these investigations, the Depart- 
ment of Education has attempted to answer 
questions about the level and type of educa- 
tional" services appropriate for limited English 
proficient children. The questions are of th& 
following kind: First, how many children are 
there with limited proficiency in English? In 
the absence of information on the total number 
of children, projections to establish appropriate 
levels of services would be based 6n specuku— 
tion. Second, what are the educational needs of 
limited English proficient children? Beyond the 
count of children, projections of future service 
requirements should take into account the spe- 
cial needs these children may have. Third, 
what types of services are required (or children 
whose needs are not being addressed?- Specific 
information about types of programs available 
and staffing requirements is needed. • 

A report on the number of limited English 
proficient children liviftg in the United States 
has been published by the National Clearing- 
house for Bilingual Education under th§ title ■ 
Children s English and Services Study: Lan- j 
guage Minority Children with Limited English f 
Proficiency in the United States (O'Malley,? 
1981). According to the report, in the Spring of 
1978 there were 2.4 million language minority 
background children aged 5-14 years with lim- 
ited English language proficiency in the United 
States. This represents 63% of all children aged 
^5^14 living" iff households ' whefe"a Tangpge 
other than English was spoken. The present 
report adds to the count the results of an educa- 
tional needs assessment for limited English 
proficient children. 



Legislative Mandates 

The needs assessment for limited English 
proficient students was first mandated in the 
Bilingual Education Act as amended in, 1974 
(Title VII of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act). The needs assessment was re- 
quired in the Bilingual Education Act as part of 
a report on the condition of bilingual education 
in the Nation. to be submitted by the Cornmis; 
sioner of Education, which would include: 

A national assessment of the educational needs of 
children and other persons with limited English- 
speaking ability and of the extent to which such needs 
are being met by Fedeftl, State, and toal efforts, 
including (A) . . . the results* of a survey of the num- 
ber of such children and persons in the States. (Section 
731 [C][l|) 

In the Education Amendments of 1974, Con- 
gress went on to mandate the'coilnt by the 
National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES): 

The National Center for Education Statistics shall con- 
duct the survey required by Section 731(C)( A) of Title 
VII of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 
(Section 501 [B)[A]) % 

At the same time, the Bilingual Education Act 
required the Nptional Institute of Education 
(NIE) to "determine the basic educational 
needs of children with limited English speak- 
.ing ability" in section 742 (C)(1). 

In combination, the Congressional man- 
dates to identify needs and services for the 
Commissioner's report, to count limited En- 
glish spe&lcing'children, and to determine basic 
educational needs constituted an extensive 
* effort to obtain information to support policy 
decisions in bilingual education. The count of 
limited Englislvproficient children and the edu- 
cational needs assessment were the basis for 
attempts to establish the scope of bilingual edu- 
cation in future revisions of the Bilingual Edu- 
cation Act. 

Prior Research to Count Limited English 
Proficient Children 

A 

A series of coordinated studies within the 
Education Department has been completed to 
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count limited English proficient children.. The 
following discussion traces the direction of 
those efforts, arid identifies their relationship to 
the mandated needfcassessment. 

Survey of Income and Education (SIE). 
The 'SIE was the major NOES response to the 
mandated survey. The SIE was required in the 
Education Amendments of 1974 to furnish cur- 
rent data on the number of school-age children 
in poverty for purposes of formula allocation of 
ESEA Title I support. By cooperative agree- 
ment with the Bureau of the Census, which 
conducted the SIE, NCES included language 
questions on the SIE household interview and 
supplemented the SIE sample in selected States 
wherever necessary to provide acceptably ac- " 
curate State-level estimates of language minor- 
ity persons of school age. In a series of reports, 
NCES indicated the geographic distribution, 
country of origin, and school enrollment status 
of language minorities based on the SIE (Na- 
tional Center for Education Statistics* 1978a, 
1978b, 1978c, 1979). The SIE language ques- 
tions concentrated on language background, 
usage, and English proficiency. Because de- 
tailed information on these language charac- 
teristics had not been collected previously on a 
national scale, extensive development work on 
the language questions was required to carry 
out the response to the mandate. The following 
describes this work. 

Slavey of Languages. The Survey of Lan- 
guages Iidd two pifirposes. it was a pilot survey 
for questions on language characteristics and 
place of birth for Jhe SIE, Mid it provided 
preliminary estimates of language background 
characteristics at tKe national level. The Survey 
of Languages was a supplement to the July 
19*75 Current Population Survey (CPS), a 
household survey performed monthly by the 
•Bureau of the Census for the U.S. Department 
of Labor to obtain employment estimates and 
other information about the laborforce* Iif the 
Survey of Languages, alternative interpreta- 
tions o£-iAe-legislative definition^ "language ™ 
minority" were developed and tested/ Each . 
interpretation yielded an estimate of the num- 
ber of language minorities, among wnom 
would be found persons with llmited^Ehglish- 
speaking ability. These estimaJeSwere de- 



scribed in the first Commissioner's' Report on^ 
the Condition of Bilingual Education in the 
JVation in November 1976. 



Measure of English Language Proficiency 
(MELP). In the SIE, direct assessment of the 
language proficiency of school-age children 
from language minority backgrounds was not 
possible. The Bureau pf the Census wished to 
maintain a hpusehold interview format on the 
SIE and prohibited the use of paper-and-pencil 
tests, electronic recordings, or^direct inter- 
views <3f each household member in the sam- 
ple. Thus, field work separate from the SIE was 
needed to identify a set of census-type ques- 
tions that would predict English language profi- 
oj^ncy as a surrogate for more 4 thorough assess- 
ment. This set of census-type questions 
constituted the MELP. In the field work, per- 
formed under contract with the National Center 
for Education Statistics (Hartwell et al., 1976; 
Stolz,and Brack, 1976), the assessment criteria 
were an English language proficiency test, di- 
rect ratings by the ihterviewer of the child's 
English language proficiency, and school dis- 
trict classification of language minority chil- 
dren as either limited or proficient in English- 
speaking ability. The niethod for predicting 
English language, proficiency from the MELP 
was based on correlational techniques and pro- 
cedures that maximized accurate classifications 
when predicting the assessment criterion. Sim-, 
ulations of the -prediction in the field test re- 
vealed that questions on language usage and 
skill in speaking and understanding English 
were useful ih the prediction. However, it was 
also found that MELP items varied depending 
on the proportion of limited English speaking 
children in the language minority group. Be- 
cause the propoition was then unknown, a sep- 
arate study was required for the MELP in the 
SIE to be useful in providing State-Jevel esti- 
mates of the number of limited English speak- 
ing children* 

Children's English and Services Studj^ 



By interagency agreement among 'the Na- 
tional Institute of Education (NIE), the Na- 
tional Center for Education Statistics (NCES) 
and other agencies in the U.S. Department of 
Education, a study to determine the proportion 
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of language minority children with^imited En- 
glish proficiency was performed by L. Miranda 
and Associates, Inc. (LM&A) of Washington, 
D.C.as prime contractor. Westatef Rdckville, 
Maryland and Resource Development Institute 
of Austin, Texas were Ol&A's majqr sub- 
contractors in the consortium (Miranda, 1979a," 
1979b). The study was titled the Children s 
English and Services Study (CESS) (O'Malley, 
'1981). 

In. addition to providing estimates of the 
proportion of language minority children with 
limited English proficiency, the CESS was de- 
signed to provide estimates of the number of 
limited English speaking children from Span- 
ish language backgrounds ^pd the aggregate of 
all other language minorities combined in ma- 
jor geographic sections of the United States. 

The CESS used a sample of households in 
which a language other than English was spo- 
ken usually or often, consistent with the CPS 
and SIE definitions. Responses to the MELP 
questions were collected from adult respon- d 
dents-for-children-aged -5-14 in-those- house- 
holds. The external criterion for limited En- 
glish proficiency among these children was an 
individually administered test of speaking, un- 
derstanding, reading, and writifig in English ^ 
constructed especially for this study. Children 
whose scores on the instrument fell below a 
criterion score were designated as limited in 
English proficiency (LEP), while children 
whose scores fell at or above the criterion score 
were considered non-limited in English profi- 
ciency (NLEP). 2 

Determining the proportion of children with 
.limited English prpficiency.and estimating 



numbers of limited English proficient children 
were the primary purpose of the CESS. This 
information was based on the CESS household 
survey, completed in Spring 1978. Results and 
details on the methodology for the household 
survey are contained in O'Malley (1981). Re- # 
suits are reported for two language groups 
(Sp?ivsh, all others), four age groups (5-6, 
7-8, 9-11, and. 12-14), and four geographic 
areas (California, Texas, New York/ and the 
remainder of the country). 

CESS Needs Assessment * ^ 

TV secondary purpose ,6f the CESS was to 
respond to the mandated needs assessment in 
bilingual education— that is, to determine "the 

' extent to which . . . (educational) needs are 
being met by Federal, State,* and Local 
efforts." The CESS also was designed to re- 
spond in part to the NIE mandate to "determine 
the basic educational needs of children with 
limited English speaking ability/* To meet 

--these^Bajidates, a pupil survey^wasL desigaeti~„ 
which followed specifications established by 
the CESS advisory groups. The survey ques- 
tionnaire was mailed to schools enrolling lan- 
guage minority children aged 5-14 in the CESS 
household sample. The pupil survey was com- 
pleted in Spring 1979. The present report pre- 
sents the conceptual framework and survey 
methodology f9r estimating educational needs 
of limited English proficient children based on 
the pupil survey. The results indicate the types 
of educational needs that characterize limited 
English proficient children and the types of 
instructional services the students receive. 
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For a discussion of the cutoff score see Children's 
English and Services Study: Estimates cf Limited 
English Proficient Children in the United State*— 
Methodological Reviews, published by the National 
Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education (Rosslyn, 
Virginia), 1982 
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IL CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK AND SURVEY METHODS TOR 
ESTIMATING EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF AND SERVICES FOR 
LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENT* CHILDREN 



Jn the Children's English and Services Study 
•(CESS), English language assessment of a 
sample of 1,909 language minority children in 
a household survey provided information on 
the number of limited fir glish proficiency chil- 
dren aged 5-14 years. A pupil survey com- 
pleted by the schools provided information 
about educational needs of and instructional""* 
services provided to a sample of approximately 
1,000 language minority child:cn. 

This section of the report focuses on the 
pupil survey and describes, the conceptual 
framework for the needs assessment-, specifica- 
tions for the silrvey questionnaire, the field data 
collection effort, and response rates. Detail on 
this information p provided elsewhere in Ap- 
pendix A. 

Conceptual Framework 

The framework for the educational needs 
assessment was tied to the count of limited 
- English proficient children, and consisted of an 
interrelated set of research questions and an 
approacH Tbr coordinating the school- and 
household procedures required to address the 
questions. The research questions pertain to 
language minority children with limited En- 
glish proficiency who are irTrieeo of special 
instructional services and are as follows: 

• How fnany children are. in need? 

• How many children indeed are being 
' .served? 

• What types of educational needs do these 
children have? 

The first question was the focus of the effort to 
count limited English proficient children in the 
household survey portion of the CESS. The 
secondhand third questions are the focus of the 
school survey. The t hird question * was refined 
into three subquestions: 

• How many children receive full service? * 

• How many children receive partial service? 

• How many' children receive no service? 



Understanding the number of children who. 
receive different levels of bilingual instruction 
and other services not bnly provides important 
information for Congressional deliberations 
about the scope of future legislation, but also 
supplies information for the Education Depart- 
ment to focus its future program efforts in 
bilingual education. 

The approach used to address the research 
questions entailed coordinating definitions and 
procedures from two surveys: the household 
survey, designed to count the number of chil- 
dren in need, and the pupil survey, designed to 
determine the needs and services for limited 
English proficient students. Definitions of es- 
sential terms in both surveys were identical, 
particularly definitions of "language minor- 
ity", and "limited English proficiency." Pro- 
cedures in the two surveys were coordinated by 
performing the school survey with children 
identified in the household survey. 

Specifications for the Pupil Survey 
Questionnaire 

* 

The pupil survey was designed to meet two 
purposes. The first was to obtain -information 
on thejiature of instructional ^services 
provided to limited English proficient chifdren. 
The second was to identify the educational 
needs of limited English proficient children in 
comparison with language minority children 
who* were more proficient in English. The 
CESS advisory group established complete 
specifications for design of the pupil services 
questionnaire (Appendix B) to meet both 
purposes. 

Instructipnal Services. The pupil survey 
questionnaire was designed to determine both 
the type and level of instructional service. The 
type of service was determined from responses 
— to^uestions-al>out-4bui^instrucUonal--compQ= — 
nents: (1) English language instruction (includ- ' 
ing English language arts, English as a second 
language,' and remedial English); (2) language 
arts in the non-English language; (3) content 
area instruction in the non-English language; 



and (4) instruction related to the culturaliack- 
* ground of the children. Each component is an 
essential element-in the definition of bilingual 
education provided inihe Bilingual Education 
Act. It was expected that students would re- 
ceive these 'components sihgly or in combina- 
tion, foistructional types were defined from dif- 
ferent combinations of components and in- 
cluded tKe following: 

• Bilingual bicultural instruction (English lan- 
guage instruction, either non-English lan- 
guage arts or non-English language content, 
or both, and instruction related to the 
cultural background of LEP pupils) 

• Bilingual instruction (English language in- 
struction,, and either non-English language 

'arts or non-English language content, or 
both) 

• English as ^ second language (with or with- 
out instruction related to cultural 
background) 

• English-medium instruction (either English 
language arts or remedial English, with or 
without instruction related to-cultural 
background). ' 

The Iev41 of instructional service to stu- 
dents was depicted according to three criteria 
applied to the instructional types. Th*. criteria 
WreesEBlisBed^y a"mslrforce"'of tnerCESS ~ 
advisory £roup as minimum requirements for 
instruction to meet the educational needs of 
limited English proficient children, and were as 
follows: * 

• Assessment of English language proficiency 
and , for bilingual instructional types , pf pro- 

t ficiency hHhe non-English'language . . 

• SfSflmg by professionals in all instructional 

areas ' % 

* 

• Instruction for at least 5 hours per week in 
English and, for bilingual instructional 

typesy-at-ka&t-S-hour^ pcr^weck^in the-non* 

English language. . 

« 

The'number of limited English proficient chil- 
dren receiving serviqes in instructional types 
that meet the relevant criteria gives a prelimin- 



ary picture of the Ways in which combined 
Federal, State,* and local efforts address the 
educational needs of language! minority 
children? ' 

Educational Needs; The CESS advisory 
group recommended using* multiple indices of 
need to encompass die full range of difficulties 
limited English proficient children might expe- 
rience. -Included among the indices of needs 
were the^following: 

• Reading achievement 
' • Grade retention 

• Overagedness in grade. 

Additionally, information was requested on 
the procedures by which schools could identify 
whether language* minority children were 'in 
need, and could monitor their progress through 
the school system. The informatiorv-fequested 
wa. of two types: 

• Sphool assessment to identify limited En- 
glish proficiency among language minor- 
ities and, where available, the specific 
classification 

_ 9l SchooLasses smenLto JnQiutoiLprQgr:es&„ 
. through (the educational system in reading 
and subject areas for both English and non- 
English languages. 
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Pilot Study 

The pupil survey questionnaire was pilot 
tested at three sites surrounding a major metro- 
politan area in the northeastern United States. 
The sites varied in concentration of language 
minority studehts and in size, of schools. The 
questionnaire was mailed td sites after initial 
telephone contact with a coordinator in the 
local education agency, requesting completion 
of the questionnaire according to instruction* 
provided. Recommendations for revisions of 
the instrument obtained in debriefing sessions 
with teachers arid scho ol co ordinators were ii\- 
corpofaTeff In final versions oi the ' inslfumentr 
* 

Field Data Collection 

. * « 

Data collection with the pupil survey ques- 
tionnaire was coordinated with the household 

is • - . 



survey in Spring 1978. A follow-up in Spring 
J979 was performed on the pupil survey to 
increase the response rate. Pupil survey ques- 
tionnaires were mailed to schools enrolling 
children in the 5-14 age range where coopera- 
tion had been obtained from parents and from 
State and local education agencies. As many as 
four call-backs were made with a local or State 
'coordinator for the study to assure that ques- 
tionnaires were returned completed. 

Response Rates 

• 

Response rates for the school survey j^ere 
determined foythe following major subpojwla- 
tions in* the CESS: California, Texas, New 
York, and the' remainder of the country com- 
bined. Results fxe shown in T^ble II— 1 , Re- 
sponse Rates by Subpopulation for the Parent 
Consent Form and i^ipil Survey Questionnaire 
for Children Aged 5-14 Years. " 
The response rate nationally foi; the parent 
t>consent form (Appendix C) for releasing ac- 
cess to school information was 96%. That is, 
nearly all of the language minority parents with 
children in the study on whom school data 
would be collected gave their signed appccPval 
for gaining access to school records: 

The response rate nationally for the pupil 
survey questionnaire was 54%. By subpopula- 



tion, the range was substantial and varied from 
10% in Texas to 79% in the balance of the 
country excluding California and New York. 
The response rate in Texas was far too limited*: 
to justify including^the data in analyses. To 
build a sufficient number of cases for analysis, 
data, for California, New York, and the re- 
mainder of the country were combined. The 
overall response rate in these areas, once Texas 
had been removed from the analysis, was 97% 
for the parent consent form and 67% for the* 
pupil survey questionnaire. . 

The low response rates for* Texas and Cal- 
ifornia were due mainly to the State procedures 
required to obtain permission to contact local 
school districts under the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Information System (CEIS) of the 
Council of Chief State School Officers. In Cal- 
* ifornia, notification of permission td\approach 
.local education agencies (LEAs)' was nof re- 
ceived until late in the school year. Thus, fol- 
low-up was limited by proximity to the end or 
the school year. In Texas, only 5 out of 2L 
school districts sampled in the State agreed to 
participate in the study in response to a mail 
request from the State Education Agency. Only s y 
those thgt agreed could be contacted directly by 
project personnel. Non-response adjustments 
were built into the survey weighting pro- 



...... • Table IL-1 ... V 

Response Rates by Subpopulation for the Parent Consent Form and the Pupil Survey 
Questionnaire for Children Aged 5-14 Years • 



Pupil Survey 

Subpopulation Eligible Parent Consent Form Questionnaire 



N v % N ' % N 



California . 


310 


97% . • 
95% 


301 


38% 


114 


Texas 


460 


437 


10% 


44 


NevrYork 


279 


Q8% 


-273 


-64% 


175 


Remainder 


860 


96% « 


826 


79% 


654 


Total 1 


1909 


96% 


1833 


54% 


990 



1. Th^Pupil Survey Questionnaire response rate not including Texas is 67%. 



cedures^and are described in the CESS report 
on the count of limited English proficient chil- 
dren (O'Malley, 1981). Fuijher comments on 
the response rates for California and Texas are 
given in Appendix A* of this document. 

Sources of Error * 

The particular sample used in th$ pupil sur- 
vey is pnly one of all possible samples of the 
same size that could have been selected using 
this sample design from thej)bpulation of lan- 
guage minorities. Because each of the possible 
samples is unique, estimates derived from the 
different samples would diff^ffrom each other 
and produce sampling error. Confidence inter- 
valsityhich represent an index of the size df 
sanfrfing error, "were not computed for esti- 
mates -based on the pupil survey -because they 
would lend ^fi^se sense of security to data that 



dpntain other known sources of error. R*ther, 
tnough the sample w^fs selected to be represen- 
tative, low response rates may have introduced 
error or bias into the sample estimate uTbertain 

^locations. (It could be argued that insfrup :ional^ 
approaches in Texas or California schools rep- 
resent types of approaches which are under- 
represented because Qf low response rates.) 
Thqse low response rates in some cases may be 
responsible for low cell frequencies in data 
analyses. Ttous, numbers associated with popu- 
lation estimates that are based on small samples 
are not presented in this report. Percentages *fre 
reported because errors associated with per- 

► centagesvtend to W lower than with the raw 
mikber tftiy^represents in the numerator of a 

proportion. Any attempt to generalize to the 
total population should be mad£with extreme 
caution. x 
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III. RESULTS OF THE PUPIL SURVEY TO ESTIMATE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF* 
AND SERVICES FOR LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENT CHILDREN 



The type of instruction received by limited 
Efiglisft proficient children has been a point of 
conjecture since the 1974 needs assessment 
•was mandated in ESEA Title VII. Federal sup- 
port for bilingual programs can be documented 
more readily than support from State and local 
sources. Yet the extent and source of support,- 
even when support is available, offer no infor- 
mation about the type and- level of services it 
provides. . x 

The U.S. Office of Bilingual Education sup- 
ported programs enrollirfg approximately 186 
thousand children in Spring 1978 for Califor- 
nia, New York, and the remainder of the coun- 
try (excepting Texas), the geographic areas rep- 
- resented in the school data analysis for the 
CESS. The number of limited English profi- 
cient children enrolled in special programs of 
all types under State and local support has 
never been determined nationally. Further, the 
proportion of limited English proficieht (LEP) 
to non-limited English proficient (NLEP) lan- 
guage minority children enrolled in programs 
funded from all sources has-been subject to 
considerablespeculatiori. — r- 

The results of the CESS provide only a pre- . 
liminary picture of the type and level of ser- 
vices received by LEP children in three major 
geographic subpopulations: California, New 
York, and the remainder^ the United States, 
excluding Texas. The picture received from 
this study should be considered preliminary for 
at least four reasons. First, children identified 
in the CESS on whom school information was 
received are different fvom childrop with no 
school information. Differences in basic sam- 
pling weights between children with and with- 
out school information were evident, par- 
ticularly in California (Appendix A). The 
precise influence of this difference on school 
data is unknown in the absence of additional 
analyses of the CESS data, which were not 
~possiblerfor-this~reportr 

Second, variations in actual school practice 
may exist for similar patterns of responses to 
the survey questionnaire. Although the CESS 
was designed only to provide a general picture 
of these services, the potential variation in un- 



derlying services must be recognized. For ex- 
atnple, schools-reporting to have employed 
professional -staff in implementing language 
arts in the students' non-English language 
could have retained either highly or minimally 
qualified staff by reason of training, experi- 
ence, or language proficiency. A national sur- 
vey of teachers providing instruction to limited 
English speaking students performed by the 
National Center for Education Statistics 
strongly indicates that only a smatypercentage 
of these teachers are trained for their task and 
possess the profioiency to use the student's non- 
English language in instruction (Waggoner, 
1979). Responses to the CESS$chool question- 
naire only indicate whether, from the schoofs 
point of view, the person who speaks* to the 
child in English and non-English languages is 
professional or not. In a similar manner, 
schools reporting to have used tht: student's 
non-English language for, say, 10 clock hours 
pejr week may have used the language to only a 
limited degree for actual instruction and more 
for casual communication. One study, al- 
though-on^aJimited sample, suggests thaf 
teachers overestimate both the extent of non- 
English language use injeneral and the extent 
to which the language is used in instruction, as 
contrasted with general directions-or social di- 
alogue (Bruck and Schultz, n.d.). As a final 
example, the survey questionnaire simply 
asked, "Does the strdent receive instruction 
on the culture or heritage associated with his or 
her non-English language background?" 
Schools reporting to have included culture in 
instruction could be doing nothing more than 
discussing foods or, on the other hand, could 
actually be adapting* instructional strategies to 
the particular learning styles associated with a 
given cultural background. 

A third, and perhaps mo$t important, reason 
to term the study's picture. preliminary is that 
services-are-examinedforGhildren^identifiedas- 
LEP and NLEP on the basis of the assessment 
administered as part of this study. The assess- 
ment procedures may or may not agree with 
those used by the schools participating in the 
study. School districts might not be providing 
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special, language-related services because ei- 
ther the services were not available or the cKH- 
dren were not considered to be eligible for them 
based on district assessment procedures. The 
CESS pupil survey data must be. interpreted 
with respect to the language instrument admin- 
istered to children in the CESS household sam- 
* pie. and used for making LEP/NLEP distinc- 
tions. This points to the need for examining 
procedures used for identification, the diffi- 
culty in performihg thip jypci of study, and the 
need for further analysis 'of'the data. 

Finally, confidence intervals within which 
the estimates fall were not c6mputed. Con- 
fidence intervals, would indicate the range in 1 
which similar estimates based on the *ame 
sample size would fluctuate. However, provid- 
ing confidence intervals would lend a f^lse 
sense of security to the interpretation of num- 
bers that should be considered tentative given 
the school survey response rates and potential 
variation in school practice for similar re ■ 
sponses to the school questionnaire. 

In &um, the CESS school data should be 
interpreted with caution. -At best; the results 
provide an estimate for the type and level of 
school services offered to LEP children— but 
only for children in schools that elected to 
respond In three subpopulatioris: California, 
New York, and the remainder of the country 
except for Texas. As will be seen*, the .results 
nevertheless show j n i nteresUjig^uen^ and , 
it is hoped, will generate a paradigm for future 
investigations, in terms of both what the ap- 
proach reveals as weltes what it fails to dis- 
close about the educational services provided 
to LEP students. , v 
• Results of the pupil purvey are presented in 
four broad categories. The first includes a de- 
scription of student enrollment by instructional . 
types for LEP and NLEP children from Span- 
ish and 'non-Spanish language minority back- 
grounds. The second category co'ntains infor- 
mation on the grade distribution and the source 
of Federal, State, and local support received for 
different instructional types. The third catego- 
ry iBentifies and applies critenaTor the quality 
or level foreach major instructional type. In the 
final category are indices of educational need 
for LEP and NLEP students from Spanish and 
non-Spanish language minority backgrounds. 



4 .Student Enrollment by Instructional type 

Institutional types defined in the CESS in- 
cluded the following: BilinguaPbicultural, Bi- 
lingual,' English as a second language (ESL), y 
and English language instruction (ELI). A\y 
1 bilingual instruction contained some form of 
English language instruction, possibly ESL or 
other variations such as.English language ails 
and remedial instruction in English. Both ESL 
and ELI represent program approaches that 
with some children contained a cultural com- 
ponent, but with others was provided withcmt 
cultural emphasis.! ESL could have been Sc- 
, companies by an English language arts compo- 
nent or remedial instruction in English, where- 
as ELI included either of these but no ESL. An 
"other" category was provided for all pro- 
grams that did not fit bne of the specified types*. 

For each instructional type, CESS task force 
requirements for level of service were applied. 
T^e criteria were requirements, in the judg- 
ment of the task force, for a program type to be ' 
offered;at a minimally acceptable level of 
quality and are discussed in detail in Appendix 
A. The criteria were as follows: 

r 

• Language assessment in English anjd, for 
bilingual instruction, in„non-Ejigli$h 
languages M * 

• Fully professional staffing in all instruction 

• A-minimum of 5-hours per week in English 
and, for bilipgual instruction, 5 hours per 
week in non-Ehglish language instruction, 

Preliminary analyses revealed that less than 
1% of the limited English proficient children 
aged 5-14 years received bilingual instruc- 
tional types to a level acceptable to* the task 
force (Miranda, 1979b). These results were 
based on analyses of data obtained from New 
York and the remainder t>f the country, exclud- 
ing California and Texas. The percentage of 
limited English proficient children receiving 
bilingual instruction at a level acceptable to me 
task force was far smaller than had been antici- 
pated. Because the percentage was so small, 
data analyses-planned for identifying variables 
associated with bilingual service provision had 
to be altered. 
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Table III-l 



Estimated Number of Language Minority Children, Aged 5-14 Years, by .Language Background, English 
Proficiency, and Type of Instruction in the United States: Spring 1978 (Numbers in 000)' 



Program Typ* 



Total 



Proficiency 



Total LEP NLEP 



Spanish 



Proficiency 



Total LEP NLEP 



Non-Spanish 



Proficiency 



Total LEP NLEP 



Bilingual Btcultural 

Bilingual 

ESL 



English Language 
Medium 



-Oth^r 
Total 



n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 



362 • 29*7 64 

12% 17% . 5% 

131 108 23 

4% ""6% - 2% 

J 

229 189 40 

7% 11% 3% 

2,149 1,003 1,146 

69% 58% 83% 

-226 , .124- 102 

7% 7% 7% 

3,097 1,723 1,375 



3lS 275 43 

19% 23% 8% 

90 79' 11 * 

5% 7% 2% 

135 119 15 

8% 10%*- i% 

1,014 604 410 

60% 51% 81% 



J24 
7% 



98 
8% 



1,681 1,175 



27 
5% 

507 



43 " 
3% 

41' 
3% 

4 

95 

7% 

1,135 
80% 

101 

7% 

1,416 



22 
4% 

29 
5% 

70 
13% 

400 

73% 

26 
5% 

548 



21 

2% 

12 
1% 

"25 
3% 

735 - 
85% 

75 
9% 

858 



a. Totals may not add due to roundingipegions include California, New York, and the remainder of the country except for Texas. 
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Subsequent data analyses were designed to 
* reveal the number of children aged 5-14 years 
receiving alternative types of instruction inde- 
pendent of the task force requirements. Each 
task force criterion for level of service was then 
applied to determine which of the criteria were 
not met. All analyses include California, New 
York, and the remainder of .the country except 
Texas. Table III— 1 presents the percentages of 
limited English pr&ficient (LEP)and non-lim- 
ited English proficient (NLEP) children receiv- 
ing different Jorms of instruction. 
*n Special instructional services for LEP chil- 
dren were shown to vary considerably when 
task force requirements for level of service 
were removed. An estimated 297 thousand, or 
17% of all LEP children, received instruction in 
one or more courses through a non-English 
language accompanied H by a cultural compo- 
„ nent (bilingual bicultural type). An additional 
108 thousand,* or 6% of all LEP children, re- 
ceived this form of instruction without culture 
(bilingual type). An estimated 189 thousand, or 
11% of all LEP children, received ESL. where- 
as 1 million, or 58%, received an alUEnglish 
instructional program without ESL. 

For the different language groups, roughly 
30% of the Spanish language LEP children 
received either bilingual bicultural or bilingual 
instruction, and 10% of the Spanish language 
LEP children were in ESL. Just more than 50% 
of the Spanish language minority LEP children 
rej:ejyed_standard English-medium instruction , 
compared with 73% of the non-Spanish lan- 
guage minority LEP students. The smajl per- 
centage of children in the "other" category 
indicates that most instruction in whictyboth 
LEP and NLEP children were enrolledcouldbe 
classified with the typology used. 

The extent to which targeted bilingual and 
ESL services reach LEP,- as contrasted with 
NLEP, children can be constructed from 
Table III — 1. Of the language minority children 
who received either bilingual bicultural or bi- 
lingual instruction, 406 out of 493 thousand, or 
82%, were LEP, while only roughly 87 thou- 
sand, or 18%, were NLEP. Of those who re- 
ceived ESL, 189 out of 229 thousand, or 83%, 
were LEP compared with 17% NLEP. When 
neither bilingual instruction nor ESL was avail- 
able, as with English-medium instruction. 

ERIC 24" 




services were roughly evenly divided betweeta 
LEP and NLEP students. Approximately 1 mil\ 
lion, or 47%, of all language minority children\ 
receiving standard English-medium instruc- 1 
tion were LEP. 

Characteristics of Instructional Types 

Grade level and sources of support for pip- 
grams enrolling LEP children are two major 
characteristics about which little has been 
known'. Conventional wisdom and some data 
from State and Federal sources suggest that 
most bilingual instruction occurs at the elemen- 
tary level. Information is virtually nonexistent 
about local support for bilingual or other in- 
struction offered to LEP children. In Table 
'III-2 and subsequent tables, in order to build 
sufficient cases for analysis, children receiving 
all bilingual types of instruction were com- 
bined, as were those receiving all types of 
English .language instruction. 

Grade Distribution. By far the majority qf 
children aged 5-14 receiving bilingual instruc- 
tion were concentrated in grades K-6, as 
shown in Table III-2, Estimated Number of 
Language Minority Children, Aged 5/14 
Years, by Type of Instruction, English* Profi- 
ciency, and Grade Level in the United States: 
Spring 1978. The greater concentratioa in 
lower grades is consistent for both LEP and 
NLEP children. LEP children enrolled in En- 
glish instruction are also concentrated in lower 
gradesr-However, NLEP children in-English 
programs are more evenly distributed across 
the grades. 

Source of Support. Federal support for 
children receiving bilingual instruction comes 
from a variety of sources, as Shown in Table 
III— 3 , Estimated Number of Language Minor- 
ity Children, Aged 5-14 Years, by Type of 
Instruction, English Proficiency, and Source of 
Federal Support. The results in Table III— 3 
show four different source* of Federal support: 
ESEA Title I (Compensatory Education), 
ESEA Title I Migrant Education, ESEA Title 
VII (Bilingual Education), and ESAA Title VII 
(Assistance for Desegregating Schools). AN 
though each source of funding shown is pre- 
sented independently, it is expected that some 
of the children are recipients of multiple fund- 
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Table III-2 

Estimated Number of Language Minority Children, Aged 5-14 Years, by Type of Instruction, English 
Proficiency, and Grade Level in the United States: Spring 1978 (Numbers in 000)», 



Grade Level 



Total » 



Proficiency 



Total. LEP NLEP 

m 



Bilingual 



Proficiency 



Total LEP NLEP 



English 



Proficiency r 



Total LEP NLEP 



Other 



Proficiency 



Total LEP NLEP 



K-3 
4-6 
7-9 

Not Reported 
-Total, 



1,368 
44% 

950 
31% 

718 
23% 

t 

. 60 
2% 



851. 
49% 

471 
27%- 

372 
22% 

29 
2% 



517 
38% 

479 
35% 

347 
25% 

31 

2% 



3,097 1,723 1,375 



275 
58% 

144 
• 29% 

74 
15% 

b 

0% 
493 



217 
154% 

118 

29%" 

•70 
17% 

b 

0% 
406 



58 
66% 

26 
29% 

4 

5% 
b 

0% 
87 



1,008 
42% 

760 
32% 

567 
24% 

44 
2\ 



585 
49% 

323' 
27% 

259 
22% 

i 

26 
2% 



423 
36% 

438 
•37% 

308 
26% 

18 
1% 



2,378' 1,193 1,186 



86 
36% 

* 46 
21% 

78 
34% 

. l< 
, 7% 
» - 

226 ; 



49 

39% 

30 
24% 

43 
34% 

2' 
2% 

124* 



37 
36% 

16 
16% 

35 
34% 

14 
13% 

102" ' 



a. - Totals may not add due to rounding. Regions include California, New York, and the remainderof the country except 

b. Fewei than one thousand. ' • 



for Texas. 
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ing categories. Schools could, have indicated 
other sources of sflf)port on the pupil-question- 
naire, such as Follow Through or Right to 
s Read, but only in the four categories shown* 
was the*tncidcnce sufficient to warrant report- 
% • ing the. results. 

In addition, it should be pointed out that the 
percentages reported in Table III— 3 reflect the 
types qf services received by language minor- 
ity children identified as LEP and NLEP ac- 
cording to the study's criteria. The criteria for 
identifying LEP students do not necessarily 
always agree with local criteria for identifica- 
tion. This means that certain students may not 
have been identijied as LEP and NLEP accord- 
ing to the schools', criteria and thus were not 
targeted for particular types of services. The 
data must be interpreted with this caveat in 
mind. ♦ 

The type of support received by LEP stu- 
dents varied, depending on the type of class- 
*room instruction Of LEP children receivings 
bilingual instruction, 27% received funding 
from ESEA Title I; 4%, from Title I Migrant 
Education; 18%, from ESEA Title VII; and 
4%, from ES A A Title VII. For LEP children in 
English language programs, 23% received 
funding from ESEA Title I; 3%, from Title I 
• Migrant Education; 4% ,_from ESEA Title VII; 
and 2% , from ES AA Title VII. Across all types 
of instruction, ESEA Title VII -support was 
received by an estimated 1% of all LEP stu- 
dents. These percentages should be interpreted 
in light of the relative numbers of LEP students 
estimated to be enrolled in each instructional 
type. The number of students in English-medi- 
lyn instruction is much larger. Total LEP en- 
rollment in all bilingual instruction was 406 
thousand, compared with 1.2 million in En- 
glish-medium instruction and 124 thousand in 
"other" instruction. 

« 

Table III — 3 can also be used to construct 
the number and percentage of students receiv- 
. n ing a particular type of instruction for a given 
. funding source. Of the 417 thousand LEP stu- 
dents receiving support from ESEA Title 1, 273 ^ 
thousand, or 65%, were in English-medium 
instruction, 26% were in bilingual instruction, 
and 9% received "other" instructional types. 
Of the 76 thousand LEP students receiving 

f 
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support from ESEA Title I, Migrant Educa- 
tion,. 16 thdusand or 21% wer^ in bilingual w 
instruction, 41% were in English-medium uw 
- struction, and 38% were in other types df in- 
struction. Of the*37 thousand LEP chil3ren 
receiving ESAA Title VII* support, 46% re- * 
ceived bilingual instruction, 54% received En- 
glish-medium instruction,, and a negligible per- 
cent received "other" forms of instruction. 

Of the 126 thousand LEP children receiving 
support from ESEA Title VII, the Federal bi- 
lingual program, an estimated 58% were in 
bilingual instruction; 40%, in English medium 
instruction; and 3%, in "other" forms of in- , 
striiction. Overall, of the 173 thousand lan- 
guage, minority children t^ceiving ESEA Title 
VII support, an estimated 105 thousand, or 
61%, received support for bilingual instruc- 
tion, as contrasted with 64 thousand, or 37%, 
who received ESEA Title VII support in an 
English language program. While this appears 1 
to indicate that not all ESEA Title VII support 
was expended for bilingual instruction, it may 
simply represent differences between identi- 
fication procedures used rji this study and those *. 
used by the school district. . . 

/ If one discounts the type of in struct lonaf 
' support and keeps in mind the differences In 
identification criteria < targeted Federal support 
for LEP' students compared with potentially 
misdirected resources for NLEP language mi- 
nority children can be constructed from Table ( • 
III— 3 . For example, LEP students represent 
between 66% and 82% of all language minority ■ / ' 
children (compared with 18% and 34% NLEP) 
'receiving Federal support. The estimated fig- 
ures for each funding source are as follows:- 
ESEA Title I, 417 thousand, or 79%, LEP . . 
students out of 529 thousand language minority 
recipients; ESEA Title I Migrant, 76 thousand, 
t or 66%, LEP students out of 116 thousand 
language minority recipients; ESEA Title VII, ♦ 
126 thousand, or 73% , LEP students out of 173 
thousand language minority recipients; and 
ESAA Title VII, 37 thousand, .or «2%; LEP' 
students out of 45 thousand language minority 
• students. In general, it appears that the major- 
ity of Federal resources are targeted to LEP 
Students, tfpth the remainder going to NLEP 
language minority students who may meet 
other Federal eligibility requirements. 4 

• . ' 1 ■ ' v. ■ .. 



v * ' Table IH-3 

1 

Estimated Number of Languag . Minority Children, Aged 5-14 Years, by Type of Instruction, English 
Proficiency, and\Source of Federal Support is the United States: Spring 1978 (Numbers in 000) 3 



J 



lurce of 



Tide I 

Title I Migrant 
ESEA Tide VII 



ESAA Title VII 
(Desegregation)' 



Total 



n 

% 



n 

% 

n 

% 



Total * 



Proficiency 



Total LEP NLEP 



529 
17% 

116 
4% 

173 
6% 

45 
1% 



417 

79% 

76 
66% 

126 
73% 

37 
82% 



H2 
8% 

40 

3% 

46 

3% 

8 

1% 



3,097 1,723 1,375 



Bilingual Instruction 



Proficiency t 



Total LEP NLEP 



Hi 

23%, 

22 
5% 

105 
61% 

17 ' ' 
3%. 

493 



108 

26% 

\6 



73 

58% t ' 
17 

46% 



406 



3 ■ 
4% 

6 

7% 
31 

36% 
b 

0% 
87 



English Medium- 
Instruction : 



Proficiency 



Total LEP NLEP 



346 


273 


v 74 


15% 


65% 


6% 


36 




" 5 


2% 




0% 


64 


'50 


14- 


37% 


> 40% 


1% 


28 


20 




1% 


54% 


1% 



2,378 1,193 1,186 



Other 



Proficiency 



Total LEP NLEP 



72 


37 


36 


32% 


29% 


35% 


58 


29 


29 


2% 


23% 


28% 


4 


4 


0 


2% 


3% 


0% 


b 


bV 


b 


0% 


0% 


0% 


226 


124 


102 



a. Estimated numbers may not add up to total because of overlapping sources of support. Regions include California, New York, and the 
.remainder of the country except for Texas. % 

b. Sampk size too small to report. Fewer than one thousand. 
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Table ffl-4 

Estimated Nuttier of Language Minority Children, Aged 5-14 Years, by Type of Instruction, English 
Proficiency, and Non-Federal Source of Support in the United States: Spring 1978 (Numbers in 000)* 



Source of 
Support 



Total 



Proficiency 



Total LEP NLEP 



Bilingual Instruction 



Proficiency 



TotaJ LEP NLEP 



English Medium 
Instruction 



Proficiency 



S, 1 — 

Total LEP NLEP 



Other 



Proficiency 



Total LEP NLEP 



State Bilingual 
Other State 
Local Bilingual 
Total 



330 
11% 

297 
10% 

296 
10% 



248 
14% 

204 
12% 

225 
13% 



82 
6% 

93 
7% 

71 

5% 



3,097 1,723 1,375 



161 

33% 

56 
11% 

209 
42% 

493 



147 

36% 

55 
14% 

169 
42% 

406 



14 • 
16% 

'f 



39 
45% 



128 

' 5% 

226 
10% 

*87 
4% 



90 

■8% 

147 ' 
12% 

56 

5% 



•38 
, 3% 

79 

7% 



'87 



2,378 1.193 1,186 



41 

18% 

14 

6% 

b 

0% 
226 



12 
10% 

1 

1% 



124 



29 
28% 

13 

13% 

•b 
0% 

102 



a. Estimated numbers .nay not add up to total because of overlap among sources of support. Regions include California; New York, and the 

remainder of the country except for Texas. • v 

*j>. Sample size too small to report. Fewer than one thousand. 
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Finally, the number of childrenestimated to 
receive ESEA Title Vil support by the CESS 
and by the U.S. Office of Education's (USOE) 
Office of Bilingual Education can be 'com- 
pared. In the CESS , an estimated 173 thousand 
LEP and NLEPchildrerfftere enrolled in class- 
rooms of all types that were reported by schools 
to have received assistance from ESEA Title 
VII. These children were all aged 5-14 years in 
Spring 1978 and were from language minority 
backgrounds residing in the three areas for 
which CESS school data were reported:* Cal- 
ifornia, New York, and.the remainder of the . 
U.S. excepting Texas. USOE reported that an 
estimated 186 thousand children were enrolled 
in programs receiving ESEA Title Vllfunds in 
Spring 1978 in rtje same geographic areas. 
USOE's figures were obtained from grant pro- 
posals submitted at the beginning of the aca- 
demic year 1977-78. 

USOE's figures for ESEA Title VII enroll- 
ments are remarkably close to the CESS esti- 
mates. The slight discrepancy could stem from 
a number of sources. The flfrectlon of (he dis- 
crepancy can be anticipated only for the first 
two of these sources. First, age differences 
between the CESS and USOE groups could 
produce a larger figurQ for USOE's estimated 
enrollments in ESEA Title VII programs. Al- 
though concentrated in the 5-14 age range, as 
were the CESS children, ESEA Title VII pro- 
grams extend throughout secondary school;. 
Second, enrollments in ESEA Titfe VHmost 
likely include English language background 
students, as required by law, thereby producing 
a larger figure for USOE's estimate. Third, the 
USOE figures were collected before the begin- 
ning of the school year, whereas the CESS 
figures were obtained in Spring 1978; enroll- 
ments could have changed over that duration. 
The final potential sourcesof difference are the 
CESS sampling error and the non-re sgense 
rate. In any case, the discrepancy is very smaU. 

Non-Federal sources of support are shown in 
Table M-4, Estimated Number of Language 
Minority Children, Aged 5-14 Years, by Type 
of Instruction, English Proficiency, and Non- 
Federal Source of Support. Of LEP children 
receiving bilingual instruction, 36% received 
State bilingual support and 42% received local 
bilingual support, whereas only 14% received 



other State support. State and local support for 
childrei) ijj bilingual instruction clearly was 
more prevalent than any source of Federal sup- 
port. Potential overlap between sources of sup- 
<port was not analyzed. For LEP children en- 
rolled in English language programs, only a 
very small percentage received special support 
from either State or local funding. 

Levels of Instruction 

The CESS task fofce for program types and 
levels of service identified a series of criteria 
that are required, in their judgment, for bi- 
lingual and English language instruction to be 
delivered'aeceptably. The criteria, a$ noted ear- 
Iier„$iealt with three issues: (I) hours of instruc- 
tion in English and non-English languages; (2) 
staffing by professionals rather than non-pro- 
fessionals; and (3) assessments of both English 
and non-English language proficiency. 

Hoiirs of Instruction. The CESS task 
force required acceptable bilingual instruction 
to include at least 5 hours of English language 
instruction and 5 hours of non-«English lan- 
guage instruction per week. The results are 
shown in Table III— 5, Estimated Number of 
Language Minority Children, Aged 5-14 
Years, by Type of Instruction, English Profi- 
ciency, and Clock Hours of instruction in En- 
glish and Non^English Languages per Week. 

Inspection of TableJII-5 indicates that the 
percentage of LEP children for whom the task 
force criteria on hours of language instruction 
were met depended on both the language and 
the type of instruction. Criteria for English 
language instruction tended to be met in both 1 
bilingual and English-medium instruction. 
Five or more hours of instruction in English per 
week (constructed frogi information provided) 
\were given to an estimated 83% of the LEP 
students in bilingual instruction, and to 76% of 
the -LEP students in English-medium instruc- 
tion, but to only 35% of the LEP students in 
other forms of instruction. The clock hours 
specified for English include only English lan- 
guage arts (ELA), English as a second lan- 
guage (ESL), and remedial or corrective in- 
struction in English (RCE). In contrast,fclock 
hours specified for non-English languages in- 
clude language arts, content areas, history and 
culture, and other subjects. , 
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Table Iir-5 



Estimated Number of Language Minority Children, Aged 5-14, by Type of Instruction, English Proficiency, and Clock If ours of Instruction in 
English and Non-English Languages per Week in the United States: Spring 1978 (Numbers in 000}* 



* 


> 






Total 




Bilingual Instruction 


English Medium Instruction 




Other 






Proficiency " 




Proficiency 


* 


Proficiency 




P/oficiency 
















* 






* 










Language of „ 




















* 










Instruction 


Hours 




Total 


LEP 


NLEP 


Total 


LEP 


NLEP ■ 


* Total 


LEP 


NLEP 


Total * 


LEP 


NLEP 


English 


XM 


n 


638 


275 


363 


94 


55 


39 


540 


216 


324 


4 


4 


b ' 






% 


21% 


16% 


26% 


19% 


14% 


45% 


23% 


. *I8% 


| 27% 


2% 


3% 


0% 




5-9 


n 


1,060 


511 


549* 


154 


142 


12 


873 


336 


537 


34* 


34 


b 




•* 


% 


34% 


30% 


40% 


31% 


35% . 


14% 


37% 


28% 


45% 


* 15% 


27% 


0%w 




10 + 


• n 


1,096 


775 


321 


' 228 


196 


b 


858 


569 


288 


11 


10 


. 1 • 






% 


35% 


45% 


23% 


46% 


48% 


37% 


36% 


48% 


24% 


5% 


8% 


1% 




Not - 


n 


303 


162 


141 


17 


13 


4 


1Q8 , 


72 


36 


178 


77 


101 




Reported 


% 


10% 


9% 


10% 


3% 


3% 


4% 


5% 


6% 


3% 


79% 


62%' 


99% 




Total 


n 


3,097 


1,723 


1,375 


493 


406 


87 


2,378 


1,193 


1,186 


• 226 


124 


102 




T 
















y 














0-4 


n 


2,743 


1,427 


1,316 


154 


117 


38 ' 


2,371 


1,193 


Y,!78 


218 


118* 


100 




% 


88% 


83% 


96% 


31% 


29% 


43% 


97% 


100% 


99% 


96% 


95% 


96% 




5-9 


n 


149 


121 


28 


145 


118 


26 


b 


b 


b 


A 

4 


"3 


b 






% 


5% 


7% 


2% 


29% 


29% 


30% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


2% 


• 2% 


1% 




10+ 


n 


205 


174 


31 


193 


170 


b 


b 


b 


b 


b 


b 


b 






% 


7% 


10% 


2% 


39% 


42% 


26% 


0% 


0% 


1% 


2% 


3% 


0% 




Not 


n 


3 


b 


3 


b 


b 


b 


b 


b 


b 


3 


b 


3 




Reported 


% 


3% 


. 0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 




0% 


3% 




Total 


n 


3,097 


1,723 


1,375 


493 


406 


87 


2,378 


1.103 


1,186 


226 


124 • 


,102 
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a. Estimated numbers may not add up to total 

b. Sample size too small to report. Fewer than 



because of rounding. Regions incKlde California, 
onfc thousand. 



New York, and the remainder of the country except for Texas. 



- Tksk force requirements in non-English lan- 
guages tended to be met in bilingual instruction 
tt rates only slightly below the level of require- 
ments for English language instruction. An 
estimated 71% of (he students in bilingual in- 
struction were tyught in a. non-English lan- 
guage for 5 hours or more per week* The per- 
centage of students taught S hours or more per 
week in non-English languages for other in- 
structional types was 4%, and for what was 
. reported to be English-medium instruction, an 
estimated 8%. Rirther analysis^ indicated that 
the 8% was generalljrassociated with ^English 
instruction that was accompanied by cultural 
instruction, whether it was English as a second 
language or English language arts. 

Of all LEP language minority-students, the 
percentage receiving bilingual instruction con- 
sistent with the task force recommendations for 
minimum quality can be constructed from 
further analysis of the data underlying Thble 
HI — 1 and Thble III— 5. An estimated 406 thou- 
sand, or 23%, of all 1.7 million LEP language 
minority children received bilingual instruc- 
tion, as noted inlible III— 1. Roughly 289 thou- 
sand, or 71%, of thesp 406 thousand LEP chil- 
dren receiving bilingual instruction were taught 
in non-English languages at least 5 hours per 
week, as shown in Thble IH-5. the figure 289 
thousand represents approximately 17% of the 
total 1.7 million LEP language minority chil- 
dren. Thus, based on this'task force criterion, 
an estimated 17% of all language minority chil- 
dren in need, those who are LEP, received 
bilingual instruction that could be considered 
acceptable. 

Students who were not receiving'bilihgual 
instruction could nevertheless be receiving in- 
struction in an English-medium environment 
that meets other task force criteria. An estimat- 
ed L2 million, or 69%, of the 1.7 million LEP 
students were receiving English-medium .in- 
struction, as noted in Table III-l. Applying the 
task force criteria for hours per week in English 
to English-medium instruction, as was per- 
formed above, 76% or about 905 thousand of 
the 1.2 million LEP students in English-medi- 
um instruction were taught at least 5 hours per 
Week in English. The figure 905 thousand rep- 
resents approximately 53% of the total 1.7 mil- 



lion LEP language minority children. There- 
fore, based only on the criterion concerned 
with hours of instruction in English for a stu- 
dent in English-medium instruction* roughly 
two out of three LEP children were receiving 
instruction consistent with the task force rec- 
ommendations in this area. 

Staffing; The task force recommended that 
all instructional staff should* be professional 
irrespective of the language; component, or 
program type.. Neither ^iraprofessionals nor 
volunteers were an acceptable substitute for a 
staff considereid to be qualified by schoql dis- . 
trict standards for professional status. The re- . 
suits of analysesibr staffing are shown in Table 
IIt-6, Estimateti,Number of Language Minor- 
ity Children, Aged 5-14 Tears, by Type of 
Instruction, English Proficiency, Staffing, and 
Language of- Instruction. * 

Thsk force criteria for staffing were gener- 
ally met irrespective of student language-back- 
ground for the two major instructional types. 
* An estimated 98% or more of the LEP children 
in bilingual and English-medium instruction 
were taught in English by*persons the school 
designated to be professional. However, for 
"other" types" of instruction, 57% of the LiiP 
students were taught in English by a profes- 
sional. In non-English languages, a profession- 
al taught 93% of the LEP children in bilingual c 
instruction. As indicated earlier, staff desig- 
nated as professional by the school may not 
have been trained or experienced m bilingual 
instruction or in other areas where they were 
expected to offer services to limited English 
proficient children. 

The level of educational service provided to 
LEP studeqjs can be constructed based oji 
assumptions made about appropriate instruct 
tion in the light of the task force criteria. If * 
bilingual instruction with professionals teach- 
ing non-English languages is the piinimum ac- 
\ cepted, the percentage of LEP students esti- 
mated to receive acceptable service is 23% or 
• 402 thousand oulof the total 1.7 million LEP 
children. On therother hand, if English-medi- 
um-instruction by professionals is the only con- 
dition required, ?n estimated 96%, or,L6 out of 
1.7 million, LEP children received acceptable 
service. 
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Estimated Number of Language Minority Children, Aged 5-14 Yean, by Type of Instruction, English Proficiency, Staffing, and 
Language of Instruction in the United States: Spring 1978 (Numbers in W0> 





















English Medium 
















Total 




Bilingual Instruction 


Instruction 




Other 




- 


- * 






Proficiency 




Proficiency 




Proficiency 




Proficiency' 


Language of 






r 






















Instruction ' 


Staffing 




Total 


LEP 


NLEP 


Total 


LEP 


NLEP 


Total 


LEP NLEP 


Total 


LEP 


NLEP 


English 


Professional 


n 


2,923 


1,647 


1,276 


489 . 


402 


87 


2,350 


1,174 1,176 


OA 

84 


71 


13 






% 


94% 


96% 


93% 


99% 


99%. 


100% 


99% 


98% 99% 


37% 


57% 


12% 


* 


Non-Pfofcs- 


n. 


174 


76 


98 


4 


4 


b 


28 


■ 19 9 


142 


53 * 


89 




sional 


% 


6% 


4% 


7% 


1% 


1% 


0% 


* 1%. 


•> 2% 1% 


63% 


43% 


88% 




Not Reported 


n 


b 


^b 


b 


b 


b 


b 


b 


b b " 




/b > 


b 






% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 0% 




\ 0% 


0%' 




Total 


n 


3,097, 


1,723 * 


1,375 


493 


406 


87 


2,378 


1,193 1,186 


226 


124 


102 


Non- 


Professional 


n 


*toO 


402 


* 

84 


450 


379 


71 


19 


8 ^ 11 


M 


15 


2 


English 




% 


16% 


23%. 


6% 


91% 


93% 


81% 


1% 


1% 1% 


'8% 


12% 


2% 




Non-profes- 


n 


T.284 


677 


606 


43 


.27 


16 


-1,214 


1624 1590 


26 


2$- 


b 




sional 


% 


41% 


39% 


44% 


9% 


7% 


19% 


51%' 


522^ 49% 


12% 


21% 


0% 




Not Reported . 


n 


1,328 


644 


684 


b 


b 


b 


1,146 


561 585 


182 


83 


99 




ft 


43% 


^37% 


50% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


48% 


47% 49% 


81% 


67% 


98% 




Total 


n 


3,097 


1,723 


1,375 


493 


406 


87 


2,378 


1,193 1,186 


226 


124 


102 



a. Estimated numbers may not add 
for Texas. ^ 

b. Sample size too small to report. 
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up to the total because of rounding. Regions include California, New York, and the remainder of the country except 
Fewer than one thousand. 
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• * Table III-7 

Estimate* Number of Language Minority ChMrcn, Agei S-14 Years, by Type of Instruction, English 
Proficiency, and Language Proficiency Assessment in the United States: Spring 1978, (Numbers in, 000)* 



Type 'of Test 


Total 


Bilingual Instruction 


English Medium 
Instruction 


Other 


Proficiency 


Proficiency 


Proficiency 


Proficiency 


Total LEP NLEP 


T„ta! LEP NLEP 


Total LEP NLEP 


"Total LEP .NLEP 


English 
Language 

Non-English 
Languages 

Total 


n 
% 

n 

% 

n 


926 591 335 • 
30.% 34% • 24% 

424 271 ,153 
14% 16% 11% 

3,097 1,723 1,375 


221 174 47 
44% 43% 50% 

118 97 21 

24% 24% '24% . 

493 406 "87* 


683 401 282 
29% 34% 24% 

276 156 120 • 
. 12% 13% 10% 

2,378 1,193 1,186 


22 16 6 x 
10% 13% 6% 

' }\ 18 13 

14%- 14% • 13% 

, 226. 124 * 102 



a. Numbers may not add up to total because of rounding and overlapping categories. Regions include California, New York* and the 
remainder of the country except for Texas. * ^\ * 

b. Sample size too small to report. Fewer than one thousand. - 
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* Language Assessment. One major purpose 

* of English language assessment among lan- 
guage minorifv students is to identify, students 
who can profit from instruction in English. 
Similarly, assessment in the non-English lan- 
guage helps the school to determine the stu- 
dent's capability to perform in a non-Eqglish 
instructional medium, the task force recom- 
mended, the use of standardized tests in both 
English and non-English languages in bi- 
lingual instruction. Only English language 
standardized tests were required in English lan- 
guage instruction. The results of questions • 
posed to schools about tepguage assessment 
are presented.in Table iII-7, Estimated Num- ^ 
ber of Language Minority Students, Aged 5-14 * 
Years* by Type of Instruction, English Profi- 
ciency, and Language Proficiency Assessment 

Three principal findings are evident from 
inspecting the results presented in Table III— 7. 
Firsts task force requirements for language pro- 
ficiency assessment tended to be met more for 
English language assessment than for non- 
English language assessment in the two major 
instructional types. Tests to assess English lan- 
guage proficiency in the context of bilingual 
instruction were administered in English to 
44% of the language minority children, but 
were administered in non-English languages to 
24% of the language minority children. In the 
context of English language instruction, Eng- 
lish language proficiency was ^ssessed for 29% 
of the language minority students, snd non- 
English language proficiency was assessed for 

12% of these students. 
* 

A. nd finding was that task force require- 
ments for language proficiency assessment 
tended to be met more in bilingual instruction 
than in English-medium instruction. Using 
some of these same percentages, tests of En- 
glish language proficiency were administered 
to 44% of the language minority children' in v 
bilingual instruction, to 29% of the children in 
Ertglish-medium instruction, and to 10% of the 
children receiving other forms of instruction* 
Tests of non-English proficiency were admin- 
istered to 24% of the students in bilingual in- , 
struction, to 12% of the students in English- 
medium instruction , and to 14% of the students 
in other instructional types*. 
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The third finding is that application of the 
task force criteria for language assessment in 
bilingiial instruction seriously diminished the 
percentage of LEP children being adequately 
served. Whereas 406 thousand, or 23%, of the 
1.7 million LEP children received bilingual 
instruction overall, as shown inT&ble IH-lonly 
174 thousand, or, 10%, of these 1J7 million 
received English .language assessment an<f 97' 
thousand, or 6%, received non-English lan- 
guage assessment in the context of bilingual 
instruction. 

Assuiping that alternatives to bilingual in- 
struction might meet the needs of LEP students 
and that assessment criteria are met yields* a 
somewhat improved impression of services 
provided to LEP children. Of 1.7 million LEP 
children receiving all forms or instruction, 591 
thousand, or 34%, revived English language 
assessment, and 271 thousand, or 16%, re- 
ceived assessment in ntfn-English languages 



Indices of Educational Need 

The CESS advisory group was concerned 
with a variety of indices of educational need for 
LEP children. The prevailing impression was 
that multiple indicators of need were required 
to capture the range of additional services ap- 
propriate for these children beyond those used 
to describe the type and level of instructional 
programs. Of particular interest were indices 
reflecting needs of LEP, as contrasted with 
NLEP, children from Spanish and non-Spanish 
language minority backgrounds. The indices 
reported are as follows: 

• Types of subject areas assessment received 

• School language classification 
o Reading achievement 

• Grade retention 

• Overagedness in grade. 

Information on the first two indices is re- 
ported to reflect the school's capability to iden- 
tify the children's educational needs, and the 
last three indices reflect the children's attain- 
ments In school. 



table UI-8 



Estimated Number of Language Minority Children, Aged 5-14 years, by Language Background, English 
Proficiency, and English Language Subject Area Assessments in the United States: Spring 1978 

(Numbers in 000)» 



English Language > 
Assessment Instrument 



Total 



Proficiency 



Total LEP NLEP 



"V 
. A . 


Spanish 






Proficiency 


Total 


/-LEP 


NLEP 


1,084 
,65% 


772 
66% 


313 

62%, 


998 
59% 


, 686 
-58% 


313 
62% 


450" 
27% 


* 283 
• 24% 


167 

33% • 


1,68! 


1,175 


507 



Non-Spanish 



i 

Total 



Proficiency • 



LEP NLgP 



Reading 
Math 
Other 
Total 



n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 



1,881 1,071 
61% 62% 



1,778 
57% 

886 
29% 



974 
57% 

422 
25% 



810 
•59% 

804 

58% 

464 
34% 



3,097 1,723 1,375 



796 
56% 

779 
55% 

t 4 36, 
31% 

1,416 



299 
' 55% 

288 
53% 

139 ' 
25% 

548 



497 
57% 
* 

491 
57% 

296 
34% 

868 



1 v 

a. Numbers may ndi total due to rounding and to overlapping categories.. Regions include California, New \ork, and the remaindei 
of tpic country except for Texas. ' , # • ' 



Subject Area Assessment. Assessment of 
subject areas in both English and non-English 
languages enables schools to monitor the pro- 
gress of children as they advance through the 
grades. Specific area; n which schools were 
requested to indicate subject area assessment 
included reading, math, and a combined cate- 
gory for other areas the schools were free to 
designate. The results for English language 
assessments are presented in Thble III— 8, Esti- 
mated Number of Language Minority Chil- 
dren, Aged 5-14 Years, by Language Back- 
ground, English Proficiency, and English Lan- 
guage Subject Area Assessments. 

Well over half the total number of LEP chil- 
dren received assessments administered to de- 
termine their English reading proficiency. An 
estimated 1.1 million, or 62%, of the 1.7 mil- 
lion LEP children for all languages combined 
received assessment* in English reading. As- 
sessments in math administered in English 
were provided to 57% of the LEP children and 
assessments in other areas were provided to 
25%. Spanish language background students 
received English language subject area assess- 
ments at roughly the same level as students 
from non-Spanish language minority back- 
grounds. However, there was a modest tenden- 
cy for English reading assessment instruments 
to be administered to more Spanish language 
background students than non-Spanish lan- 
guage minority students. 

Non-English language subject area assess- 
ments were administered to LEP students less 
frequently than assessments in English in the 
same subject areas. The results for non-English 
language instruments are shown in Table 
Estimated Number of Language Minority Stu- 
dents, Aged 5-14 Years, by Language Back- 
ground, English Proficiency, and Non-English 
Language Subject Area Assessments. An esti- 
mated 89 thousand, or only 5%, of the L7 
million LEP children for all languages com- 
bined received subject area assessments in 
reading in their non-English language. The fig- 
ures are roughly comparable for assessments 
administered in math and other areas in non- 
Enghsh languages, and differ little depending 
on the language background of the child. 

School Classification. Classification of lan- 
guage minority children based on language 



proficiency in English is critical to providing 
instructional services addressed to their educa- 
tional needs. Schools %were requested in the 
CESS to indicate the English language profi- 
ciency of children in one of six categories: 
severely lirfiited proficiency, very limited, 
slightly limited, adequate, can use English 
very well, and other. 

Before discussing the school classifications, 
it should be noted that disagreement between 
the CESS classification of LEP and the school 
classification can be expected. The CESS clas- 
sification of LEP was based on an assessment 
instrument that was grounded in acceptable 
school assessment practice observed onsite in 
field tests of the instrument. The school classi- 
fication of LEP was based on a variety of pro- 
cedures, only 34% of which involved profi- 
ciency assessment, as noted in Table 111-7. The 
basis for the' remaining classifications varied, 
but included teacher observation and locally 
developed tests. The school classification cair 
be taken as an indication of the extent to which 
schools were able to recognize a need for spe- 
cial instructional services appropriate to the 
language needs of the children, given that the 
CESS test instrument is the valid criterion. The 
results are presented in Table HMO, Estimated 
Number of Language Minority Children, Aged 
5-14 Years, by Language Background, English 
Proficiency, and School Classification. 

The results suggest that schools tend to over- 
rate the English language proficiency of lan- 
guage minority students, compared with re- 
sults determined from the CESS test criterion 
An estimated 385 thousand, or 22%, of the 1 7 
million LEP students for all languages com- 
bined were rated by schools as able to use 
English very well, and 362 thousand, or 19%, 
of the total LEP children were rated as able to 
use English adequately. For 582 thousand, or 
34%, of total LEP students, the schools 
gave no .esponse to the question about lan- 
guage proficiency. These figures differed little 
for children from Spanish and non-Spanish 
language backgrounds, except that the item 
non-response rate was higher for non-Spanish 
language minority students. Generally, the 
schools rated very few NLEP children in lower 
English language proficiency categories. The 
major concerns in school classification appear 
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Table III-9 ' 

Estimated Number of Language Minority Children, Aged 5-14 Years, by Language Background, 
. English Proficiency, and Non-English Language Subject Area Assessments in the United States: 

Spring 1978 (Numbersin"000)» • 



Non-English Language 
Assessment Instrument 


Total 


Total 


Proficiency 


LEP 


NLEP 


Reading 




n 


112 


89 


22 






°k 


4% 


5% 


2% 


Math 




n 


68 


48 


20 






% 


2% 


3% 


1% 


Other 




n 


, 100 


89 


11 






% 




5% 


\% 


Total 




n 


3,097 


1,723 


1,375 



Spanish 


Total 


Proficiency 


LEP 


NLEP 


' 101 


80 


21 


6% 


7% 


4% 


66 


47 


19 


4% 


4% 


4% 




/ 




8b 


' 79 


10 


5% 


1% 


2% 


1,681 


',175 


507 



Non-Spanish ' 



Proficiency 



Total "* LEP NLEP 



11 

1% 

3 



12 
1% 



1,416 



9 

2% 
1 

0% 

11 

2% 

548 



V) 



1 

0% 
1 

0% 

2. 
0% 



868 



a. Numbe. . ma) not total due to rounding and to ov^. lapping categories. Regions include California, New York, and the remainder 
of the country except for Texas. 
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Table 111-10 



Estimated Number of Language Minority Children, Aged 5-14 Years, by Language Background, English 
Proficiency, and School Classification in 4he United States: Spring 1978 (Numbers in O00)» 







Total 


Spanish 


Non-Spanish 






Proficiency 




Proficiency 


0 


Proficiency 


Schcs! Classification 




Total 


LEP 


NLEP 


Total 


LEP 


NLEP 


"Total 


LEP 


NLEP 


Severely Limited 


n 

% 


59 

2% 


53 
3% ' 


6 

0% 


45 
3% 


45 
4% 


b 

0% 


14 
1% 


8 

1% 


6 

A % 


Very Lity-Li 


n 

% 


149 

5% 


126 
7% 


23 
2% 


103 
6% 


84 

7% 


19 
4% 


47 

3% 


43 
8% 


4 

0% 


Slightly Luofed ^ 


n 

% 


111 
9% 


242 
14% 


35 

• 3% 


227 
14% 


200 
17% 


27 
5% 


50 

4% 


42 

. 8% 


8 

1% 


Adequate 


ri 

% 


408 
13% 


326 
19% 


82 
6% 


292 . 

17% 


236 
20% 


55 
11% 


117 

8% 


90 
16% 


27 
3% 


Can Use Very * W it 


n 

% 


877 

28% 


385 
22% 


492 
36% 


538 
32% 


323 
27% 


215 
42% 


339 
24% 


62 
11% 


277 
32% 


Other 


n 

% 


11 

0% 


8 

0% " 


3 

0% 


6 

0% 


6 

0% 


b 

0% 


5 

0% 


2 

0% 


3- 
0% 


No Response / 


n 

% 


1,316 
42% 


582 
34% 


734- 
53% 


471 
28% 


282 
24% 


190 
37% 


844 

60% ' 


301 
55% 


544 
63% 


s 

Total 


n 


3,097 


1,723 


1,375 


1,681 


1,175 


507 


1,416 * 


548 


868 



a. Numbers may not loul due to rounding. Regions include California, New Yo*L, and the remainder of the country except 
for Texas. 

b. Sample size ten s^nall to report. Fewor than one thousand. v > t m \ j 



to be und£r-identification of children in need- 
that is, when compared with the procedures in 
this study — and failure to identify language 
(Classification at all. There does hot appear to be 
any pervasive misclassification of NLEP chil- 
dren whose educational needs should be no 
different from native speakers of English. 

Reading Achievement. School ratings of 
English reading achievement indicate whether 
students are perceived to be performing at or 
below grade level. Schools in the CESS were 
requested to rate the reading achievement of 
students in one of five categories, one-half year 
or more above grade level, at or close to grade 
level, one -half year or more below grade level, 
4 at or close to one full year below grade level, 
and more than one full year below grade level. 
Schools were requested to perform the ratings 
regardless of the information on which the rat 
ing was based. The results are presented- in 
Table III — 1 1, Estimated Number of Language 
Minority Children, Aged 5-14 Years, by Lan 
guage Background, English Proficiency, and 
Reading Achievement. 

The results suggest that a substantial per- 
centage of LEP children are performing below 
grade level in Enghah reading relative to NLEP 
children. Out of a total 1.7 million LEP chil- 
dren across all languages, an estimated 282 
thousand, or 16%, were rated one-half to one 
year below grade level in reading; 216 thou- 
sand, or 13%. were rated at or close to one full 
year below grade level; and 393 thousand, or 
23%, were rated more than one full year below 
grade level or iess. Thus, 52% of the LEP 
children were rated one-half year <m- more be- 
low grade level. These figures die not differ 
appreciably for Spanish compared with non- 
Spanish language background students. The 
overall non-response rateror LEP students was 
only 13%. Thus, by some combination of infor- 
mation, schools generally were able to assign 
children to these English language reading 
achievement categories, even though only 62% 
of the LEP children overall were administered 
tests of their English reading proficiency, as 
noted in Table 1 1 1-8. 

Grade Retention and Overagedness in 
Grade. Failure of students to progress reg- 



ularly through the educational system, as sug- 
gested by grade retention and overagedness in 
xgrade, are strong indicators that students en- 
counter severe difficulties in instruction. In the 
CESS, schools were requested to indicate 
whether students had been retained in grade by 
placing the student in one of four categories: 
repeated at least one grade or course, repeated 
part of a grade, never repeated,' and no record. 
Children were considered^overaged for grade if 
they were more than 2 years older than the age 
expected for their grade level. A difference of 2 „ 
years rather thai) 1 year was used because the 
rdata were collected in Spring 1978, and chik 
dren may have passed a birthday from the date 
of enrollment at the beginning of the school 
year. The age expected for the grade was equiv- 
alent to the grade level plus 5 years. Results are 
presented in Table 111-12, Estimated Ntimberof 
Language Minority Children, Aged 5-14 
Years, by Language Background, EnglistyPro- 
ficiency, Grade Retention, and Overagedness 
in Grade. 

Results indicate that LEP students, in com- 
parison with NLEP students, are subject to 
both more grade repetition and overagedness in 
grade. An estimated 189 thousand, or roughly 
11%, of 1.7 million LEP children across all 
language groups repeated at least one grade or 
course, whereas only 2% of 1.4 million NLEP 
children repeated at least ope grade or course. 
Only a smalfpfcrc^ntage of the LEP ch 'dtfen 
repeated part of a grade. The nonresponse rate 
was 19%. The figures for the different language 
groups were roughly comparable, although rel- 
atively more Spanish language students than 
those of non-Spanish language minorities ie- * 
peated at least one grade or ^course. 

An estimated 148 thousand, or 9%, of the 
total 1.7 million LEP children were ove raged in 
grade, fn contrast, a negligible percentage of 
the NLEP children was overaged in grade. 
Nonresponse rate was 14%. The same pattern 
generally held for both Spanish and non-Span- 
ish language minority groups, although rela- 
tively more students in the Spanish language 
groups were overaged than students in the non 
Spanish language minority groups. 
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Table III-ll 



Estimated Number of Language Minority Children, Aged 5-14 Years, by Language Background, English* 
Proficiency, and Reading .Achievement in the United States: Spring 1978 (lumbers in O00) a 



f 




Total 




. - Spanish 




Non-Spanish 






Proficiency 






Proficiency 




Proficiency 


Reading Achievement 




Total 


LEP 


NLEP 




Total 


LEP 


NLEP 




Total 


LEP 


NLEP 


l /z Year or More Above 
Grade Level - 


it 

% 


777 1 
25% 


177 
10%. 


600 
44% 




281 
17% 


102 

9% 


179 

35% 




496 

35% 


75 
14% 


421 
49% 


At or Close to Grade 
Level 


n 

% 


878 
28% 


433 . 
25% 


446 




424 

25% 

1 


285 
24% 


139 

27% 




455 

32% 


* 148 
27% 


307 
35% 


Vi to One Year Below 
Grade level 


n 

% 


392 
13% 


282 
16% 


no 


i 


243 
14% 


185 
16% . 


58 
11% 




150 
11% 


97 > 
18% 


53 
6% 


At or Close to One Full 
Year Below Grade Level 


n 

% 


243 
8% 


216 
13% 


27 

2% 




170 
10% 


151 

13% 


19 

4% 




72 
5% 


65 
12% 


8 

1% 


More Than One Full Year 
Below Grade Level 


n 

% 


424 
14% 


393 
23% 


31 

2% 




, 311 
19% 


294 
25% 


17 

' 3% 




. ' 1 13 

8% 


99 
18% 


14 

2% 


No Response 


n 

IC 


383 
12% 


222 
13% 


161 
12% 




253 
• 15% 


158 
13% 


95 
19% 




130 

9% 


64 
12% 


66 
8% 


\ 

Total \ £ 


n 

I . 


3,097 


1,723 


1,375 




1,681 


1,175 


507, 




1,416 


548 





a. Numbers may noi total diu. to rounding. Regions include California, New York, and the remainder of the country except for Texas. 



Table HM2 



Estimated Number 0} Language Minority Children, Aged 5-14 Years, by Language Background, English Proficiency, Grade Retention, and 

Overagedness in Grade in the United States: Spring 1978 (Numbers in 000)* 



Variable 



Category 



Total 



Proficiency 



Total 



LEP NLEP 



Spanish 



Proficiency 



Total 



LEP NLEP 



Non*Spaiush 



Proficiency 



Total 



LEP 



V 



Grade 
retention 



Overagcdness 
in Grade 



Repeated at Least 
One Grade or 
Course 

Repeated Part of 
a Grade 

Never Repeated 
No Record 
v No Response 
Total 



Overaged 
Not Overaged 
No Response 
Total 



214 

7% 

37 
1% 

2.151 
69% 

128 
4% 

56*7 

18% 

3.097 



189 
M% 

15 
i% 

1,080 
6$% 

116 
7% 

322 
19% 

1,723 



25 
2% 

22 
2% 

1.071 
78% 

12 
1% 

245 V 
18% N 

1.375 



153 

5% 

2,593 
84% 

351 
11% 

3,097 



148 

9% 

1.331 

77% 

244 
14% 

1.723 



5 

0% 

1,261, 

92% 

108 

8% 

1.375 



154 


/ 148 


y rO 


/ n* 

/ 1 J rO 


37 / 


15 


2W 


1% 

* 


,187 


750 


71% 


64% 


76 


73 


5% 


6% 


227 


188 * 


14% 


16% 






,681 


1,175 


126 


125 


8% 


11% 


.372 


909 


82% 


77% 


183 


141 


11% 


12% 



6 

1% 

22 
4% 

440 
86% 

3 

1% 

39 
8% 

507 



59 


41 


18 


4% 


7% • 


* 2% 


b 




b 


0% 


0% 


09b 



964 
68% 

52 
4% 

340 
24% 

1,416 



330 
/ 60% 

43 



133 

1 24% 



548 



1.681 



1.175 



1 

0% 

463 
91% 

42 

8% 

507 



27 
2% 

1,220 
86% 

169 
12% 

1.416 



23 
4% 

422 
77% 

103 
19% 

548 



868 



868 



a. Numbers ma) not total due to rounding Regions include California, New York, 

b. Sample size too small to report Fewer than one thousand. 



and ihc rematndei of the o>untr> e xept for Texas. 
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IV. CONCLUSIONS 



The pupil survey of the Children's English 
and Services Study (CESS) represented the 
first Federal effort to determine the types of 
instructional services available nationally to 
language minority children with limited En/ 
glish Efficiency. The study, conducted 
Spring 1978, was legislatively mandated in tta ' 
Bilingual Education Act, as amended, as pan 
of a comprehensive needs assessment for bi- 
lingual and other types of educational services. 
The CESS is one of a number of coordinated 
studies developed in the U.S. Department of 
Education to respond' to the mandated needs 
. assessment. 

A number of conclusions can be drawn from 
the estimated proportions of ch"!dren discussed 
in Chapter III. Some of the conclusions have 
direct implications for Federal policy, wffitle 
other conclusions bear updn what jias been 
assumed to be conventional wisdom about bi- 
lingual education or language minority chil- 
dren. As* will be seen, some of these con- 
ventional assumptions are not supported by the 
results of this study. 

First, about one-third of all limited English 
proficient children appeared to be served by 
bilingual education, English as a second lan 
guage instruction, or other special forms of 
instruction An estimated 23% of all limited 
English proficient children received some form 
of bilingual education, while an additional 11% 
received ESL independ&nt of those who ma> 
have received it as part of their bilingual in- 
struction Thus, a total of 34% were receiving a 
special form of educational service beyond 
standard English-medium instruction. 

Second, Federal and State support for spe- 
cial types of instruction appeared to be targeted 
successfully on children who were iji need of 
the service, independent of the source of sup- 
port for funding. An estimated 83% of all lan- 
guage minority children receiving support 
from ESEA Title VII were limited in English 
proficiency, while 79% of those receiving sup- 
port from ESEA Title 1 were limited in English 
proficiency. Furthermore, approximately 75% 
of the language minority children receiving 
support from State bilingual programs were 
limited in English proficiency. Thus, only 



modest percentages of language minority chil- 
dren receiving special forms of targeted in- 
structional support would* be considered inel- 
igible based on English language proficiency. 
Some of these children may be part of a pro- 
gram in compliance with desegregation laws. 

Third, the types of bilingual education 
provide^ either through Federal or State sup- 
port do not appear to be focused on maintaining 
the children's non-English langi^e, and do 
not appear to draw instructional time away 
from learning English. 1\vo types of evidence 
point to these conclusions. The first derives 
from the percentage of hours in English lan- 
guage instruction received by limitediinglish 
proficient children in bilingual instruction rela- 
tive to their limited English proficient peers in ^ 
Engljsh-medium instruction. Whereas approx- 
imately 83% of all limited English proficient 
children in bilingual education received 5 or 
more hours of instruction in English per week, 
76% of the limited' English proficient children 
in English-medium instruction received a com- 
parable number of hours of instruction per 
week. There was essentially no difference be- 
s tween the percentage of limited English profi- 
cient children in bilingual instruction and m^. 
English language instruction receiving 10 or \ 
more hours of English language instruction per 
week. The type of English language instruction 
specified for children in either type of educa- 
tional approach could have varied, but the over- 
all percentage of children receiving different 
levels of instruction s did not appear to differ. A 
second type of evidence pointing to these con- 
clusions is the decrease in the percentage of 
children receiving bilingual instruction from 
lower to higher grades. There was a sharp- drop 
in the percentage of LEP children receiving 
bilingual instruction from grades K-13 (54%) 
to grades 7-9 (17%). This <Jrop suggests that 
most of the children receiving bilingual in- 
struction do so only for the earlier elementary V 
grades. 

Fourth, more limited English proficient chil- 
dren receive support from Federal programs 
that are not specifically designed to provide 
bilingual instruction than from programs with 
specific intent to offer bilingual instructional 
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services. An estimated 24% of all limited En- 
glish proficient children received support from 
ESEA Title I (Compensatory Education for 
Disadvantaged Children), while approximately 
7% of all limited English proficient children 
received support from ESEA Title VII (Bi- 
lingual Education). 

Fifth, assessment of language proficiency 
was generally, restricted to skills in English. 
While 43% of the ISnited English proficient 
children in bilinguat instruction were admin- 
istered tests of English.language proficiency, 
only 24% of the limited English proficient chil- 
dren in bilingual instruction were administered 
tests of their native language proficiency. These 
figures indicate that recent proposals to consid- 
er native language proficiency or language 
dominance would require additional assess- 
ment over and above that which is normally 
carried out. * 

Finely, while the majority of language mi- 
nority students receiving services are identified 
as LEP, local education agencies appear to 
identify fefrer limited English proficient chil- 
dren among the total language minority popu- 



lation than are identified by the common En- 
glish language assessment instrument admin- 
istered to all children injns study. Schools 
designated only 24% oTthe limited English 
proficient children identified by the test criteri- 
on as falling in the range from slightly limited 
to severely limited in'English proficiency. This 
result probably reflects the differences that ex- 
ist in identification criteria in general antyneeds 
to be considered when interpreting the finding 
that approximately 34% of LEP students identi- 
fied by the test were receiving language related 
services. Quite possibly the remaining students 
* simply were not identified as LEP according to 
the schools' criteria or may not have been iden 
tified initially as language minority. For LEAs, 
the criteria for identification are apparently less 
stringent than the ones applied here and point 
to the need for further research and direction in 
the area of identification criteria. This con- 
clusipn must be stated tentatively, however, 
because of the high percentage of non-response 
orf this particular questionnaire item (schools 
did not report information on this item for 42% 
of the language minority children). 
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APPENDIX A 



PUPIL SURVEY DES2GN AND DATA COLLECTION 



This section of the report on the school sur- 
vey in the Children's English and Services 
Study (CESS) provides detail on the con- 
ceptual framework for the needs assessment, 
specifications for the survey questionnaire, the 
role of the CESS advisory group, pilot tests of 
the school questionnaire, and response rates io\ 
the pupil survey. 

Conceptual Framework * 

The requirements for a survey to count chil- 
dren and for a needs assessment, although 
stated separately in the legislation, were as- 
sumed to be interrelated in planning the CESS . 
A conceptual framework was required that . 
would allow information on both educational 
needs and services to be collected in the context 
* of a household survey of language minorities. 

The initial framework for the count of lim- 
ited English proficient children and for the 
needs assessment was formulated in three 
questions: 

. • How' many children are in need? 

• How many children in need are being 
served? 

• What types of needs do these children have ? 

The first question, which was concerned 
*ith the number of children in need, already 
was the focus of the effort to count limited 
English proficient children in the household 
survey for the CESS. The next two questions 
were the underlying issues to which the educa 
tional needs assessment was addressed. Under 
standing the number of children who receive 
different levels of bilingual education would 
not only provide important information for 
Concessional deliberations about the scope of 
future legislation but could also supplyjnfor 
mation necessary for the Education Depart- 
ment to focus its future program efforts in 



bilingual education. The type of educational 
needs these children demonstrate should also 
be depicted. The mandate to determine the 
extent to which educational needs, of limited 
English proficient children are met by Federal, 
State, and local efforts thus was conceived as a 
survey of instructional services received by 
children eligible' for bilingual education under 
ESEA Titje VII. 

A process for combining the survey of edu- 
cational needs with the survey of the number of 
limited English proficient children emerged 
from this conceptualization of the mandates. In 
the CESS, parents of language minority chil- 
dren in the household probability sample were 
requested to permit access to school informa- 
tion. A pupil questionnaire was sent to schools 
in which these children were enrolled. Schools 
were asked to indicate the type of instructional * 
services children in the sample received. The 
questionnaire was sent to schools enrolling 
non-limited as well as limited English profi- *' 
cient children in the sample. (The distinction 
between children who werelimited versus not 
limited in English was not made until test data 
colleq^d on the children were computer scored 
following the field operations.) Analyses of the 
school data were designed to reveal full ser- 
vice , partial service, and the absence fc of Service 
for LEP children. 
Definitions were required for types aiul/ev- 
* els of service to complete the conceptual . 
framework. The types of bilingual instruction 
students received could not be determined val- , 
idly by asking schools to indicate whether chil- 
dren received bilingual programs funded by 
State or Federal support independently of infor- 
mation about specific program services. Sim 
ilarly, valid information could not be deter- ' 
mined from asking whether children received / 
global program types such as transitional or 
maintenance bilingual education. As Congress 
had noted, 
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Controversies over so-called maintenance or transi- 
tional approaches tend to confuse the issue, since 
these terms mean different things to different peo- 
ple. . . . (House Report on H.R. 15, 1977, p. 87). 

Information on types of service could be de- 
rived more accurately from identifying compo- 
nents of instruction that States and locareduca- 
tion agencies offer to limited English proficient 
students. Components reported individually or 
in aggregate patterns could be used to describe 
program types. 

Defiijtfioq oflnstructional types. The def- 
inition for components of instruction was for- 
mulated to be compatible with the definition of 
bilingual education in the Bilingual Education 
Act of 1974, as amended. No e ther definition 
was acceptable because the study originated in 
mandates in the Act. In ESEA Title VII, a 
"program of bilingual education" is defined as 

. a program of instruction dcMgncd for children 
with limited English proficiency in elementary or sec 
ondary schools, in which . . . 

There is instruction in. and study of, English and. to 
the extent necessary to allow a child to achieve compe- 
tence in the English language, the native language of 
the children of limited English proficiency, and such 
instruction is given with appreciation for the cultural 
heritage of such children, and . . . such instruction 
shall, to the extent necessary, be in ail courses or 
subjects of study *vhieh allow a child to progress 
effectively through the educational system [emphasis 
added]. Section 703 [a] [4] [A] 

The definition of a program of bilingual educa- 
tion in ESEA T»tle VII contains four compo- 
nents: (1) instn'Jtion in English; (2) instruction 
in the native language of the child; (3) instruc- 
tion in content areas in the native language; and 
fA) instruction with appreciation for the 
cultural background of the child, One or more, 
of theso components in varying combinations 
was used to define instructional types, For ex- 
'^ample, children in one type of bilingual bi- 
cultural instruction receive instruction in En- 
glish, instruction in language arts of the non- 
English language, and exposure to culture. In 
one type of bilingual instruction, the cultural 
component is absent. An alternative service 
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t>pe for some children includes only special 
forms of English language instruction such as 
English as a second language. 

Definition of Instructional Levels, For 
each instructional type, preliminary indica- 
tions about the level of service were determined 
from three characteristics of the instruction: 
(1) the extent to which staff were professional 
and therefore presumably qualified to offer the 
component; (2) the number of clock hours in a 
school week instruction was offered in English 
and non-English languages; and (3) the extent 
to which assessment was used for English lan- 
guage proficiency, for reading in the English 
language and — where appropriate, depending 
on the instructional type— for reading in the 
non-English language. . 

Specifications for the Pupi! Survey 
Questionnaire 

The pupil survey questionnaire was de« 
veloped from content specifications for the in- 
struction components needed to describe a 
bilingual program, and from the instruction 
characteristics needed to describe levels of 
service. The questionnaire derived also from 
an interest in determining how the school per- 
ceived the educational needs of the student, and 
from an interest in identifying sources of fund- 
ing for different instructional types. 

Portions of the questionnaire concerned with 
instruction components and characteristics are 
illustrated inTable A-l , Content Specifications 
for the Pupil Survey Questionnaire. In the first 
column are indicated instructional characteris- 
tics such as the amount of time instruction Was 
offered, the level of staffing, and assessment 
approaches used. Across the columns are the 
instructional components of a bilingual pro- 
gram indicated in ESEA Title VII: English 
language arts, non-English language arts, 
cultural studies, and subject areas in the home 
language. The cell entries show the type of 
information specified in the questionnaire. 

The process by which information indicated 
in the content specifications was used to depjet 
alternative program types is illustrated in Table 
A-2, Instructional Typology and Component 
Servicesv The first column contains alternative 
instructional types, ancj the next column con- 
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Tbble A-l 



A 



Content' Specifications for 'Pupil Survey Questionnaire 



Instructional Components 











. Subject Areas 








in the Nota* 


Instructional 


English 


Non*EngI|sh 


Cultural 


English 


Characteristics 


Language Arts 


Language -Arts 


Studies 


Language 


Instruction 


English as a 


Only language 


Both English 


Math, Social 


offered to 


second 


arts courses 


and non-English 


Studies, and 


student nampji 


language, 




lancuaffe 


Natural Sciences 




Remedial 




•instructional 






English. 




areas 






•language Arts 








Time 


Clock hours per 


Clock hours per 


v 

Clock hours per 


Clock hours per 




week 


wee^ 


week 


week 


f Staffing 


For person who 


For person^h^ 


For person who 


For person who 


(professional or 


speaks to the 


speaks to the' 


speaks to th6 


speaks to the 


non- 


child in English 


child in the non- 


child in either 


child in the non- 


professional) 




English 


language 


English 






language 




language 


Assessment 


Detailed questions about type of 


Not asked 


Reading, math, 




assessment in English and in non- 




and other in 




English languages and about 




non-English 




classification based on these 




language 




procedures 









tains components appropriate to the respective 
types. For example, three types of bilingual 
bicultural instruction are suggested from the 
component services indicated. Similarly, there 
are three types of bilingual instruction. Addi 
tionally, a variety of non bilingual instructional 
types emerge from the classification system, 
such as the combination of English as a second 
language with culture. The number of limited 
English proficient (LEP) and non-limited En 
glish Proficient (NLEP). children receiving 
each instructional type would be indicated in 
the far right column. 
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The instructional types represent combina- 
tions of component instructional services only. 
They should not be construed to represent a 
"program" or "njodel," as might be true of 
instructional features in an integrated series of 
objectives,- instructional patterns, and assess 
ment procedures. The degree to which instruc- 
tional features were integrated is suggested by 
indices of tlje level at which the instruction is 
offered. For each instructional type, the level at 
which the service is provided was determined 
from the staffing pattern, the number of clock 
hours, and the type of assessment provided. 




Tiible A-2 



Instructional Typology and Component Services 



l^pe of Instruction 



fypficiencj* 



Components* 



Total LEP NLEP 



Bilingual Qicukural: A 
Bilingual fiicultural: B 
Bilingual Bicultural: C 
Bilingual: A 
Bilingual: B 
Bilingual: C 
ELI 

ESL 

Other 



eli, Cult, neLa, cont 
eli, cult, nela 
eli, cult, cont 
eli, nela, cont 

ELI, NELA 
ELI, CONT 
ELI, CULT 
ELI Only . 
ESL, CULT 
ESL Only 



a. ELI. English language instruction, composed of English as a second language (ESL), 

English language arts, or remedial or corrective instruction in English 
NELA: Non-English language arts 

CONT. Content area instruction through the non-English language in math, social studies, 

natural science, or other areas. \ 
CULT: Culture offered either in English or the non-Engjjsh language 

b. LEP; Limited English proficient 
NLEP: N§n-limited English Proficient 



Role of the CESS Advisory Group 

The advisory group performed ttte following 
functions in development of the needs assess- > 
men! (1) review the conceptual design; (2) 
develop questionnaire Items corresponding to 
the content specifications; and (3) delineate 
characteristics for levels of the different pro- 
gram types, 

Conceptual Design. Advisory group com- 
ments were obtained at two stages in the con^ 
ceptual design. At the first stage, the con- 
ceptual framework discussed above had yet to 
be developed. The advisory group was re- 
quested to recommend an initial conceptual , 
dessgn for the needs assessment. One option 
considered early for reflecting needs of limited 



English proficient children was tb report/only 
test score data in achievement areas and other 
performance indices, regardless of instruc- 
tion^fservices received. In commenting on this 
option, the advisory group noted that in their 
- view the educational needs of limited English 
proficient students were not substantially dif- 
ferent from the educational needs of other chilr 
dren apart from the language area, Further, ih^y 
maintained that although test scores might re- 
flect student needs to a degree, test scorta 
failed to reflect efforts by schools to address ih\ 
needs. Consequently, to base the needs assess- 
ment on test data irrespective of educational 
'services seemed ill advised. Collecting infor- 
mation on educational services wascdnside r ed 
essential to the needs assessment 
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At the second stage, the advisor) group was 
requested to comment onaprehminar> version 
of the conceptual design discussed above that 
portra>ed t>pes and levels of instruction. Fol- 
lowing discussion in the large group, a working 
group refined the design and defined alternative 
program types and ways of obtaining informa- 
tion about level of services. 

Questionnaire Items. Final items on the 
pupil survey questionnaire (Appendix B),were 
developed by a task force of the advisory 
group. The 'asjc force reviewed the contribution 
of each item on the questionnaire to the overall 
purposes of the study and to the legislative 
mandates. The item format underwent revision 
following pilot tests of the pupil survey ques- 
tionnaire, but in principle the substance was 
retained 

Program Tvpes and Levels of Service. 
The pupil survc) questionnaire was designed to 
yield information about instructional sci vices 
received by limited English proficient students 
Although content specifications for the items 
and item substance had been developed and 
pilot tested, a detailed approach for aggregat- 
ing item-level results to produce the level and 
types of service remained to be detu.nineu. 
For this purpose* a second task force reviewed 
the questionnaire items and formulated an anal- 
ysis plan for identifying whether students re- 
ceived particular types of instruction, and tor 
determining the level at which the instructional 
types were received The task force comprised 
State Directors of Bilingual Education or then 
designates in four States with heavy con 
eventrations of language minorities, and staff 
from the U S Office of Bilingual Education, 
the National Institute of Education, and the 
National Center for Education Statistics 

The task force identified item responses on 
the pupil survey questionnaire that suggested 
that a student received specific instructional 
components. Receipt of a particular instruc- 
tional type could be determined from unique 
combinations of components. For example, in 
one type of bilingua' bicultural instruction, the 
school offered .istfuction in the following 
components. (I) English through any combina- 
tions of English as a < ond language (ESLh 
English languge arts, or remedial or corrective 



instruction in English, (2) language art* of the 
child's non-English language or content areas 
through the students non-English language, 
and (3) culture associated with the language 
background of the child. Although ESL is.. r ten 
cited in the literature as a necessary component 
of bilingual instruction, the task force nottu 
that the ESEA Title VII legislative definition of 
a "program of bilingual education 1 ' stipulated 
instruction in English generally rather than in- 
struction in ESL specifically. 

The task force also provided criteria for the 
level of instructional types, using three charac- 
teristics: (1) staff requirements, (2) clock hours 
of instruction, and (3) type of assessment The 
task force determined that all instructional staff 
should be professional without exception, re- 
gardless of the component or instructional 
type. Time requirements for components dif- 
fered, depending on the instructional type. For 
bilingual or bilingual bic ultural instruction, the 
task force required 5 hours in English and 5 
hours in the non-English language. Assess- 
ment in this type of instruction must be admin- 
istered to the student in English for language 
proficiency and in the non-English language 
for oral listening skills plus reading. The re- 
quirements for other instructional types dif- 
fered, as shown in Table A-3, Component Re- 
quirements for Instructional Typologv 

In preparing specifications for level within 
type, the task furce recogm/ed the limitations 
of a mailouU self-report questionnaire The 
self-report questionnaire, even with an exten- 
sive pilot test, should in this study be consid- 
ered to provide only tentative information in 
the absence of on-site verification 

Further, using school self-report of instruc- 
tional services is likel) to provide the upward 
boundary if not an overestimate of the number 
of children served. Schools may prefer to d<* 
pict services in a favorable maimer Fiirthei, 
reports that services are provided reveal 
nothing about the quality of the services even 
when information is obtained on the level ot the 
serv ices. 

Field Data Collection 

Dala collection for the pupi! survey ques- 
tionnaire occurred in two phases Pnase I coin- 
cided with the ChSS household data collection 



r 



Instructional 
1>pe 



Bilingual 
Bicultural 
(subtypes 
A.B.C) 



Bilingual 

(Subtypes 
A.B.C) 



hSLCl'LI 



Table A-3 

Compppent Requirements for Instructional Topology* 



ELI 



NELI 



STAFF 



5 clock hou;s/ 
week in any 
combination of 
ESU EL A, or 
Remedial 
Corrective 
Instruction in 
English (RCE) 

CLh>T 
required, 
depending on 
subtype, with 
NELA. CONT, 
or CULT 



5 clock hours/ 
week in any 
combination 'of 
NELA, CONT. 
end CULT 



Professional in 
all areas 



Same 



5 clock hours/ 
week in any 
combination of 
ESL. EL A. or 
RCE 



5 clock hours/ 
week in ESL. 
CULT required 



Same 



5 clock hours/ 
week in any 
combination of 
NELA and 
CONT -and- 
Either NELA or 
CONT required 



None required Same 



ASSESS 



~T~ 

Use English* 
language 
standardized test 



i 

Use non-English 
language 
standardized test 
©^language and 
reading 



Same 



Use English* 
language 
standardized 
test. 



ELI L.ghsh language instruction, composed of English as a second language <ESL), 
English language arts (ELA). or remedial or corrective instruction in English (RCb). 
NELL Non-EngU$b language institution 

NELA. Non-English language arts . 

CON! Content area instruction through the non-English language in math, social studies, 

natural science, or other area 
CULT Culture offered either in English or the non-English language 
ASSESS. Assessment in English and. where appropriate, in theVn-English language 
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effort in Spnng 1978. Phase II was a special 
follow-up in Spnng 1979 designed to increase 
the response rate. 

Procedures followed m each phase were es 
sentially identical, with two exceptions. First"; 
items on the pupil survey questionnaire in the 
follow-up phase were reworded for retrospec 
tive data collection to Spnng 1978, Second, 
students in the 15- through 18-year-old range 
were not sampled in the follow up because of 
funding limitations. The second phase was un- 
dertaken only after a detailed examination of 
procedures and results from the first phase re 
vealed that (I) responses in Spring 1978 were 
provided b> responsible school authorities. (2) 
retrospective data to Spring 1978 would be 
available, and (3) State r level cooperation 
would be available in key States necessary to 
increase the response rate. This report presents 
results only for the 5-14 year olus for both 
phases combined. 

Pupil questionnaires were mailed to schools 
enrolling eligible students aged 5-14 years. 
Eligible students were defined as those with 
valid English language test results and signed 
parental consent forms releasing school infor 
mation. Clearances for access to schools were 
obtained according to Federal requirements 
following procedures prescribed b> State and 
local education agencies or by private schools, 
wherever students were enrolled Question 
naires and parent consent forms were mailed io 
a coordinator for the study who was located, 
depending on State procedures, in the school, 
the local education agency, or the State educa 
tion agejicy. The coordinator was the contact 
for call-backs to assure that questionnaires 
were received and to obtain information needed 
to complete questionnaires that were received 
with partial answers. Up to four telephone call- 
backs were made to each coordinator. 

Response Rates 

Response rates to the school survey for lan- 
guage minority children in the CESS are shown 
in Table A-4. Response Rates by Subpopula 
tion for the Parent Consent Form and u,c Pupil 
Survev Questionnaire. Response rates for the 
parent consent form were 95% or more in each 
subpopulation. indicating that parents of ^ailv 
all language minority children in the sample 



were willing to approve the release of school 
information on their children for the purposes 
of the study. The response rate for the pupil 
survey questionnaire among schools enrolling 
sample language minority children in New 
York was 64%. !n California and Texas, the 
pupil survey questionnaire response rates were 
far too low to permit reporting the results by 
State despite strong follow-up arid support for 
the study at the State level. The response r&e in 
the remainder of the country, 79%, was re la 
tively high and indicates acceptable coopera 
tion for making estimates of educational needs 
and school services. The differential pattern of 
response rates by subpopulation does not en 
able subpopulation level analyses to be per- 
formed as was originally anticipated. Further, 
even in regions with an acceptable response 
rate, the numbers do not permit detailed anal 
yses because cell sizes would be too small 
Therefore, data for California. New York, and 
the remainder of the country were combined in 
the analysis. The response rate in these areas 
for the parent consent form was 97% and for 
the pupil survey questionnaire was 679L 

The response rates by subpopulation in part 
reflect local education agency cooperation, 
they also reflect the type of clearance pro- 
cedures that States require of contractors for the 
Federal Government. A description of Texas 
and California State Education Agency pro- 
cedures for permitting the Federal contractor to 
gain accessito local education agencies enroll- 
ing students in the study will serve to illustrate 
differences in the clearance procedures. 

The process by which local school coopera- 
tion was requested in Texas resulted in a par- 
ticularly low response rate, even though (he 
Texas Chief State School Officer had supported 
the study in correspondence to local superin- 
tendents of instruction whose districts enrolled 
students identified in the CESS sample. An 
enclosed posLpard. self-addressed to the State 
Education Agency, enabled the superinten- 
dents to indicate whether or not they wished to 
participate in the study. Of 21 school districts in 
Texas. 6 refused, 5 agreed to participate, and 10 
failed to return the post card even after a fol- 
low-up letter. Contacts by the Federal con- 
tractor were" permitted only to districts that # 
agreed to cooperate. In contrast, in California 
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Table A-4 

/ 

Detailejd Information on Response Rates by Subpopulation for the 
irent Consent Form ami-Pupil Survey Questionnaire" 



Eligible Completed Not Completed 



Component 



ibpopulation 



Parent Consent 


California 


310 


301 


.97 


9 


.03 


Form 


Texas 


460 


.436 


.95 


24 


.05 




New York 


279 


274 


.98 


5 


.02 




Remainder 


860 


828 


.96 


32 


.04 




Total 


1909 


1839 




70 


.04 


Pupil Survey 


California 


301 


114 


.38 


187 


.62 


Questionnaire" 


Texas 


436 


43 


.10 


393 


.90 




New York 


274 


175 ■ 


.■A 


99 


.36 




Remainder 


828 


655 


.79 


173 


.21 




Total 


1839 


987 


'.54 ' 


851 


.46 



a Includes 5- to 14-year-old children only. 

b Figures in the Eligible column exclude students who were not enrolled in school. , 



the Federal contractor was permitted tu contact 
the local district, and the State Office of Bi- 
lingual Education was permitted b) the Chief 
State School Officer to contact school districts 
directi> in support of the stud). It seems possi- 
ble that future studies in California would pro 
duce larger response rates through sending in 
terviewers to the schools. In Texas, this 
approach would not be possible unless the State 
clearance procedures were modified. NIE had 
requested a modification of the Suite clearance 
procedures in the Texas follow-up, but the re- 
quest was not approved by SEA 

Nonresponse adjustments tor the parent 
consent form and the pupil questionnaire foi 
each region were determined from the inverse 
o! the ratu) of completed questionnaires to total 
eligible students. This nonresponse adjustment 
was appended to the CESS basic weighting 
^procedures. Ana!>ses to inspect the com 
parabilitv between students m nonresponding 
versus responding schools were not possible 
tor the purposes of this report. However com 
pan sons bv uibpopulation of the weighed 



number of limited English proficient (LEP) and 
non-limited English proficient (NLEP) chil- 
dren in the household survey and the school 
survey reveal that the numbers of LEP and 
NLEP children in the school survey were un- 
derestimatechn some subpopulations and over- 
estimated in others. This analysis is presented 
in Table A-5, Comparison of Household and 
School Surve>s by Subpopulation for Limited 
English Proficient (LEP) and Non-limited En- * 
glish Proficient (NLEP) Children. , 

The most noticeable example of lack of com- 
parability is in California, where the response 
rate was only 387c. The estimated number of 
LEP children in California Was 594 thousand 
from thti household survc) but only 417 thou- 
sand from the school survey. In New York, 
w here the response rate was 64^ , the estimated 
number of LEP children was 458 thousand in 
the household survey and 471 thousand in the 
school survey. In the remainder of the country, 
the estimated number of LEP children was 908 
thousand in the*household *rvey and 834 
thousand in the scHool survey: For California, 
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Comparison of Household and School Surveys 
by Subpopulations for Estimated Number of Limited English Proficient (LEP) 
and Non-limited English Proficient (NLEP) Children 



(Numbers in 000) 




Total 




LEP 




NLEP 




House- 




House- 




House 




Subpopulation 


hold 


School 


hold 


School 


hold 


School 


California ( ' 


855 


834 


594 


417 


261 


417 ' 


Texas' \ 


a 


b 


a 


b 


a 


b 


New York \ 


608 


'592- 


458 


471 


150 


' 121 


Remainder ' ' 


y.' 1,718 


1.671 


908 


834 


810 


837 


Total 


V 3,181 


1,097 


1,960 


1.723 


1,221 


1,375 



a. Numbers omitted to make column totals comparable 

b. Response rate too small to report. 



New York, and the remainder of the country 
combined, excepting Texas, the LEP estimate 
was 1.96 million in the household survey and 
1.7 million in the scjiool survey. 

The lack of comparability between the home 
and the school surveys results from differences 
in the baste sample weights for two groups of 
children, those on whom school .information 
was receiyed, and those on whom school infor- 
mation was not received. The nonresponse ad 
justment for the school survey is employed in 
the assumption that there are no systematic 
differences between the basic sampling 
weights of the two groups. In the absence of 
differences, the nonresponse adjustment cor 
rects for the missing cases, and estimates de 
nved fiom fhe household and school surveys 
will be equal. However, if the basic sample 
weights are larger for children with school in 
formation than for children with no school in 
formation, the estimated numbers of children 
in the school survey will be larger to a corre- 
sponding degree. 

The pattern of differences between home 
0 



and school surveys for estimated numbers of 
LEP and NLEP children in some cases pro- 
duced larger estimates for the home survey and 
in other cases larger estimates for the school 
survey, depending on the subpopulation and the 
language classification of the children. In the 
aggregate across states, however, the estimate 
of LEP children differed by 12% and the esti 
mate of NLEP children differed by 11%. 

Comparisons were made between the house 
hold and school survey-weighted numbers for 
LEP and NLEP children by language (Spanish, 
other) aggregated across California, New 
York, and the remainder of the country, except 
ing Texas. In no case was the difference be- 
tween household and school surveys for LEP or 
NLEP children of a particular language back 
ground greater than 11%, and the differences 
generally were smaller. Comparable analyses 
were performed by age with similar results. 

The possible impact of differences discussed 
above between the results of the homeland 
school surveys cannot be identified in the ab- 
sence of additional data analyses. 
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APPENDIX B 



PUPIL SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 



6 J 



CHILDREN'S ENGLISH & SERVICES STUDY 



CONDUCTED FOR: 

National Institute of Education 
National Center for Education Statistics 
and 

U.S. Office of Education 

CONDUCTED BY: 
L. Miranda & Associates, Inc.* 
with 
Westat, Inc. 
and 

Resource Development Institute 



PUPIL SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 



Assurances 

The responses to this questionnaire will be seen only by the immediate 
research staff involved with this study Al! names and identifying informa- 
tion will be removed before the results are reported. The information will 
be reported only in summary form and will not be voluntarily disclosed for 
any other purposes 
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ENTER THE NAME ( S ) AND AGE ( S ) OF THE TARGET CHILD (REN) FROM THE HOUSEHOLD 
ENUMERATION ON PAGE 3 OF THE SCREENER. 



BOX A 



ASK H-l THROUGH H-32 FOR ONE TARGET CHILD BEFORE PROCEEDING WITH THE OTHER TARGET 
CHILD ( REN) , IF ANY . IF THE TARGET CHILDREN HAVE DIFFERENT PARENTS OR GUARDIANS , 
ASK ALL QUESTIONS APPROPRIATE FOR ONE PARENT BEFORE ASKING TO SPEAK TO THE SECOND 
PARENT <o . 



H-l. 



Is ( :a~5ET CHILD) enrolled or attending school now? 

Yes 



NO 



H-2. 



Please tell me the name, and address of the school (TARGET CHILD) is 
enrolled in. (CHILD MAY ATTEND TWO SCHOOLS. ALSO TRY TO OBTAIN THE 
NAME OF THE SCHOOL DISTRICT.) 



1 



r 



\ 



H-3. Is (JCh'CL) a public or private school? 

FIRST SCHOOL ; 

* Public 

j ' Private . . . . 

SECOND SCHOOL ; 

Public 

Private 
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BOX A 






^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


H-1. 


1 ( H~2) 


1 ( H- Z ) 




2 ( H-S ) 


2 ( ft- $ ) 


2( H-$ ) 








H-2. 


FIRST SCHOOL: 
Name: 


FIRST SCHOOL: 
Name: 


FIRST SCHOOL: 
Name: 


Address : 


Address : 


Address: 








** 






Zip: 


?ip: 


Zip: 


District : 


District : 


District : 


SECOND SCHOOL: 


SECOND SCHOOL: 


SECOND SCHOOL: 


Name : 






Address : 








r 










Zip: 


Zip: 


Zip: 


District : 


District : 


District : 








i 

I 

H-3. 


• 

1 


V 

1 




2 


2 . 


2 




1 


* 1 


2 




\ 

2 
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H-4. , Is (TARGET CHILD) the same name in which he/she appears in the school 
records or is he/she listed under a Afferent name? 



The same name 

A different name (SPECIFY) 



H-5. 



Why isn't (TARGET CHILD) enrolled in school now? (READ ALL CATEGORIES 
AND CIRCLE AS MANY AS APPLY.) * 



HAND 
CARD 1 



Is too young 

Is too ill or handicapped 

Dropped out ' 

Suspended or expelled 



Needed at "home ..... 

Wen£ to work | 

Family moved . . . .^4 
Other (SPECIFY): ... 



H-6. Was there something about school that led (TARGET CHILD) to leave 

school? (READ ALL CATEGORIES AND CIRCLE AS MANY AS APPLY.) 



HAND 
CARD 2 



Disliked school 

Couldn't understand instruction in English 

J und school work too difficult 

Had to repeat too many grades 

Other (SPECIFY) : 



NO 



What is the highest grade or yeaz of regular school (TARGET CHILD) 





has ever attended? 


(ENTER 


CODE IN COLUMN. ) 








20 


= Never attended 


04 = 


Fourth grade 


10 




Tenth grade ~* 


21 


= Prekindexgarten 


OS = 


Fifth grade 


11 




Eleventh grade ^ 


22 


*= Kindergarten 


06 = 


Sixth grade 


12 




Twelfth grade 


01 


= First grade 


07 = 


Seventh grade 


13 




First year college 


N 02 


= Second grade 


08 = 


Eighth grade 


14 




Second year college 


'Q3 


* Third grade 


09 = 


Ninth grade 


15 




Other (SPECIFY) 



H-8. 



Did (TARGET CHILP* complete that grade (year)? 



Yes 
No . 
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H-4. 



H-5. 



1 

2 

1 (H-7) 

2 (H- 7 ) 

3 (K-6> 

4 (H-7) 

5 (H-?) 

6 (H-?) 
1 tH-7) 
8 



(H-7) 



1 

2 

1 (H-7) 

2 (H-7) 

3 (H-6) 

4 r//-7; 

5 r//-?; 

6 (H-7) 

7 r#-7J 



(H-7) 



1 

2 

1 (H-7) 

2 (H-7) 

3 ra-sj 

4 (H-7) 
6 (H-7) 

7 

8 — 



7) 



.(H-7) 



H-6. 



H-7. 



H-8. 



Nujnber 



::':.'} 



Number 

D 



(Bos B) 



(Box B) 



Number 
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BOX B 

ASK H-9 THROUGH H-12 ONLY IF ( TARGET CHILD) WAS BORN OUTSIDE THE U.S. (REFER 
TC S-l$). OTHERWISE , SKIP TO H-13 . BE SURE TO CHECK IN BOX B. 



Did (TARGET CHILD) attend school before coming to the U.S.? 

Yes . . .• 

No . . / 



H-10. For how many years did (TARGET CHILD) attend school before coining 
to the U.S.? (ENTER CODE IN COLUMN.) <\ 



oo 


m 


Less than one year 


06 




Sijl years 


12 


a Twelve years 


01 


m 


One year 


07 




Seven years 


13 


= Thirteen year.s 


02 


m 


Two years 


08 


SI 


Eight years 


14 


» Fourteen years 


03 




Three years 


09 




Nine years 


15 


« Other (SPECIFY) 


04 


at 


Four years : 


10 


■ 


Ten years 






fos 


m 


Five years 


' 11 


* 


Eleven years , 







H-12« 



H-13. 



H-ll. In what language was ( TARGET 'CHILD ) taught sub}ects such as 
arithmetic, science, and {iistor*y? J 



English 

Language other than English 



For how many years? 



One year t 

Two years J . . 

Three years 

Four years ........ 

Five or more years 



Can (TARGET CHI1D) speaK English? 




H-14. How well does (TARGET CHILD) speak English? .Very well, well, not well? 

Very well 



PROBE 



well (all right) 

( (More than a few words) 
Not well I \ 

[ (Just a few words) 

Not at all 
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BOX B 



Born in U.S. (H-13) 
Born outside U.S 



□ 



Born in U.S. (H-13) 
Born outside U.S. 



Born in U.S. (H-13) 
Born outside U.S. 



H-9. 



.♦1 (H-10) 
. 2 (H-13) 



... 1 (H-10) 
. 2 (H-13) 



1 (H-10) 

2 (H-13) 



H-Xl. 



H-12. 



H-13. 



H-14. 



Number 



1 (H-12) 

2 (H-131 



1 (H-14) 

2 iH-l$) 



. . 2 
. . 3 

.. 4 

.. 5 



Number 



1 (H-12) 

2 (H-13) 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 



1 (H-14) 

2 (H-lh 



Number 



1 (H-12) 

2 (H-13) 



1 (H-14) 

2 (H-1S) 



\ 
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H-15. Can (TARGET CHILD) understand spoken English? 

Yes 

NO t 

. - £ 



H-16. How well does (' TARGET CHILD) understand spoken English? Very well, 
well , not well? * 

Very well 



Well <all right) , ( • 

I (More than a few words) 
PROBE — *—Not well I 

I (Just a few words) 

Not at all / 



H-17. Can (TARGET CHILD) read and write English? 

Yes 

NO • 



H-18. How well does fTARCFT CHILD) read and write English? Very well, 
well, not well? 

Very wel 1 

well (all right) 

i (More than a few words) 

PROBE fl^Not well I 

i \ (Just a few words) 

Not at all 



i * ■ 
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H-15. 


} 

■ 

\v. 1 


(H-16) 


... 1 


(H-16) 


... 1 


* 

(H-16) 




... 2 


(H-17) 

' t 


... 2 


(H-17) 


... 2 


(H-17) 








■ r* - — 








H-16. 


... 1 

... 2 
... 3 

... 4 

... '5 




... 1 

... 2 
... 3 

... 4 
... 5 




... 1 

... 2 
... 3 

... 4 
... 5 


< 




... 1 




... 1 


(H-16) 


... 1 


(H-16* 




... 2 


(Box a 


... 2 


(Box C) 


... 2 


(Box r ) 


H-18. 


... 1 . 




. . . 1 . 


A 


... 1 






... 2 
... 3 




... 2 
... 3 


• CSox C) 


... 2 
... 3 


(Box C) 




::: t 




... 4 
... 5 


1 


... 4 

. .. 5 1 
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BOX C 

IN H-19 THROUGH H-22, NON- ENGLISH HOME LANGUAGE REFERS TO THE NON-ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
THAT lb USUALLY R OFTEN SPOKEN BY THE PEOPLE IN THE HOUSEHOLD ( REFER TO S-2 AND 
S-3 ON THE bCREENLRj . IF THE RESPONSES TO BOTH S-2 AND S-3 ARE NON-ENGLISH LANGUAGES , 
ASK ABOL7 THE LANGUAGE USUALLY SPOKEN. BE SURE TO ENTER THIS LANGUAGE IN BOX C 



H-19. Can 7A-,: m speak and understand spoken (NON-ENGLISh HOME 

; a \ ; A , • ? 



H-20. 



H-21 . 



H-22« 



Yes 
No . 



How wfll does tTAHGET CHILD) speak and understand spoken (NON-ENGLISH 
- *A\ ;« AJE '? Very well, well, not well? 



Very well 



PROBE 



Well (all right) 

C (More than a few words) 
Not well < 

( (Just a few words) ..... 
Not at all 



Can 



read and write (NON-ENGLISH HOVE LANG'JAJE)? 

Yes 

No 



How well does tTAFJE? CHILD read and write (NON-ENGLISH HOME 
;;v; '? Very well, well, not well? 



Very well 



PROBE 



Wei 1 (ail right) 

*i (More than a few words) 
Not we) 1 < * 

( (Just a few words) 

Not at all 
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BOX 












■ 


. c 






NON-ENGLISH HOME LANGUAGE 


— 




H-19. 


... 1 




... 1 




... 1 


(H-20) 




... 2 




... 2 


(h-21) 


... 2 


(H-21) 


H-20. 


... 1 

... 2 
... 3 




... 1 

... 2 
... 3 




... 1 

... 2 
... 3 






... 4 
... 5 




... 4 
... 5 


* 


... 4 
... 5 


















H-21. 


... 1 




.. 1 


(H-22) 


... 1 


(H-22) ' 




... 2 


(Bex . > 


... 2 


(Box D) # 


... 2 


ffltfx D) 


H-22. 


... 1 




. . . 1 . 




. v 1 






... 2 
... 3 


• (Box r ' 


. . , 2 | 

. . . 3 : 


> (Box D) 


... 2 
... 3 


(Box D) 




... 4 

... 5 J 




... 4 
... 5 1 




... 4 
... 5 J 
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BOX D 

ASK H-23 ONLY IF *( TARGET CHILD) HAS BROTHERS OR SISTERS (REFER TO S-ll) 
OTHERWISE , SKIP TO H-24. BE SURE TO CHECK IN BOX D. 



H-2 3. What language does (TARGET CHILD J usually speak to his/her brothers 
'and sisters? (ENTER CODE IN COLUMN . ) 



HAND 


01 








11 




Nava]o 


CARD 3 


02 




Arabic 




12 




Polish 




03 




Chinese 




13 




Portuguese 




04 




Fi lipmo 


(Tagalog, I locano) 


14 




Russian 








French 




15 




Scandinavian language 


• 


06 




German 




16 




Spanish 




07 




Greek 




17 




Vietnamese 




08 




Italian 




18 




Yiddish 




09 




Japanese 




19 




Other (SPECIFY) 




















10 




Korean 










H-24 


What 


language 


-ioes (TARGET CHILD) 


usually speak to his/her b* 




friends? (ENTER CODE IN COLUMN.) 


11 




Navajo 


HAND 1 


01 




English 




ae 


CARD 3 


02 




Arabic 




12 




Polish 


f 






Chinese 




13 




Portuguese 




04 




Filipino 


(Tagalog, Ilocano) 


14 


X 


Russian 




05 




French^ 




> 

15 




Scandinavian language 




. 06 




GeVraan 




16 




Spanish 




07 




Greek 




17 


=x 


Vietnamese 




08 


rt 


Italian 




18 




Yiddish 




09 


s 


Japanese 








Other (SPECIFY) 




10 




Korean 




20 




Don't know 
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BOX 0 


p. Has brothers 
^ or sisters 


p. Has brothers 
l-l or sisters 


p. Has brothers 
L-J or sisters 




Does not have 
0 brothers or 
sisters (H-24) 


Does not have 
□ brothers, or 
sisters (H-24) 


Does not have 
0 brothers or 
sisters (H-24) 






* 




H-23. 










Number 


Number . ' 


Number 


. {' 




• 




1 

H-24. 


I 

(Box E) 


(Box E) 


(Box E) 


j 


Number 


Number 


Number 
* 

. - 
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BOX E 

BEFORE ASKING H-25 THROUGH H-32, REFER TO H-l. 

m irjTlRJET CHILD) IS CURRENTLY ENROLLED IN OR ATTENDING SCHOOL, SAY : , 

As 1 told you, we will be going to (TARGET CHILD'S) school to find Out 
wnat he/she is being taught in school, but: now I would like to know if 
\TAP JET CHILD) is receiving any instruction in English from anywhere 
besides a regular school? 



Yes 



No 



IF tTA*;£~ Sri I LP > IS NOT CURRENTLY ENROLLED IN OR ATTENDING SCHOOL, SAY : 

Now I would like to know if (TARGET CHILD) is receiving any instruction 
in English from anywher? besides a regular school? 



Yes 
No . 



H-25. 



Vthat is (TARGET CHILD) being taught to do in English? (READ EACH 
CATEGORY AND CIRCLE YES OR NO FOR EACH.) 



HAND 
CARD 4 



To speak the language bette\r 

To understand the spoken language better 

To xead the language better 

To write the language better 

Mathematics 

Science <. 

Social Studies 

Other (SPECIFY): 



H-26 Who it teaching it? (READ ALL CATEGORIES AND CIRCLE AS MANY AS APPLY.) 

Mother, father, sister,- or brother of (TARGET CHILD) 

Another relative or a friend or acquaintance 

Teacher 

Private , paid tutor f . 

Other (SPECIFY) 




» i 
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BOX E 



Q Enrolled in school 
.. . l(B-ZS) 
... 2(B-28) 



□ Not enrolled 
in school 



. . . l(H-ZS) 
... KH-28) 



□ Enrolled in school 
... 1(H-Z$) 
... 2(B-Z8) 



□ Not enrolled 
in school 



... l(B-ZS) 
... 2(B-Z8) 



□ Enrolled in school 
... liB-ZS) 
.. . KB-Z8) 



*in school 



KB-Z5) 
2(B-Z$) 



H-25 



Yes 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



NO 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



Yes 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



No 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



Yes 



NO 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
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H-27. Where is it being taugnt? (READ ALL CATEGORIES AND CIRCLE AS MANY AS 
APPLY . ) . 

In a church building 

/ 

In a community organization or social service agency 
(YMCA , etc.) 



HAND 
CARD 
6 



In a school building 

In the" home of (TARGET CHILD), a friend, relative or tutor. 
Other (SPECIFY) 



H-28. 



Is (TARGET CHILD) receiving any instruction in any language other 
than English from anywhere besides a regular school? - 



Yes 



No 



HAND 
CARD 3 



H-29. In what language? (ENTER CODE IN COLUMN • ) 

02 « Arabic 11 s Navajo 

03 - Chinese 12 = Polish 

04 = Filipino (Tagalog, Ilocano)13 = Portuguese 

05 = French 14 - Russian 

06 = German IS = Scandinavi 

07 m Greek 16 = Spanish 

08 ■ Italian 17 = Vietnamese 



09 = Japanese 

10 = Korean 




language 



18 = Yiddish 

t 

19 = Other (SPECIFY) 



9 
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t. 



H-27- 


1 ... 'l 

... 2 
... 3 
4 

... 5 


* 

... 1 
2 

... 3 
... 4 
... 5 


... 1 
... 2 














H-28. 


... 1 (if-**; 

..• 2 (Box P) 


... 1 (B-29) 
... 2 fB<?x 


... 2 (0<?x 


H-29. 


* 






Number 

* 

a 


Number 


Number 

4. 



« 
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30. 



What is (TARGET CHILD) being taught to do ✓in ( LANGUAGE )? (READ EACH, 
CATEGORY AND CIRCLE YES OR NO FOR EACH.) , 



' HArfB 
CARD 4 



To speak the language better 

To understand the spoken language better 

To read the language better 

To write the language better 

Mathematics 

Science 

Social Studies 

Other (SPECIFY) : 



H-31. Who is teaching it? (READ ALL CATEGORIES AND CIRCLE AS MAfJY AS APPLY.) 

Mother, father, sister, or brother of * 

(TARGET CHILD) 



HAND 
CARD 5 



Another relative or a friend or acquaintance 

Teacher 

Private, paid tutor 

Other (SPECIFY) : 



H-32. 



Where is it being taught? (READ ALL CATEGORIES AND CIRCLE AS MANY AS 
APPLY.) 

In a church building 



HAND 
CARD 6 



In a community organization or social service agency 
(YMCA, etc.) 

In a school building 

In the home of (TARGET CHI LOO , a friend, relative, 
or tutor 

Other (SPECIFY) : 



BOX F 



IF MORE THAN ONE TARGET CHILD, GO BACK TO H-l ON PAGE 1. OTHERWISE, GO TO H-33. 
^ -* 
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V 

-r — 





? 


















TARGET CHILD 1 




TARGET CHILD 2 




TARGET CHILD 3 




Last* namf* • 




Last name: 


Last name* 

iiU 0 V 9 * villi w « 




r irsi name : 




First name: 

4 


r lrst name : 




Age : 




Age: 


Age: 














Yes No 




Yes No 


Yes No 




1 2 




1 2 


1 2 




1 2 




1 2 


1 2 




1 2 




1 2 


1 2 


H-30. 


1 2 




1 2 


1 2 


* 


x. ^ C 




1 2 


1 2 




1 2 




1 2 


2 / 




1 2 




1 2 


1 2 # 




1 2 




1 2 


1 2' 












... 1 


* 


... 1 


r 1 

• - * 1 V \ 




... 2 




... 2 


0 

... £ 


H-31. 


... 3 




... 3 


... J 




... 4 




... 4 


... 4 




... 5 




... 5 


... D 












• 






1 




















... 1 




... 1 


... 1 




... 2 




... 2 


i 


... 2 




H-32. 


... 3 


Box F 


... 3 


Box F 


... 3 . 


\Box F 




... 4 




... 4 




... 4 1 






... 5 




... 5 


... 5 
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H-33. Last year (1977), did any member of your family (14 years or older) 
living here work, even for a. few days? 

Yes 1 

No 2 (H-3S) 

H-34. How many members of your family worked last year? 



H-35. 



H-36. 



Number 

Last year (1977), did any member of your family receive any earnings 
or income trom any of the following sources? All may not apply to 
you or your family, but it is easiest if I ask you about each one at 
a time. (READ EACH CATEGORY AND CIRCLE YES, NO, DON'T KNOW FOR 
EACH . ) 



HAND 
CARD 7 



Source of income 



Wages or salaries 



Own farm or nonfarm business, partnership, 
or professional practice 



3. Dividends, interest, property rental • • 

4. Unemployment or Workmen's Compensation 

5. Social Security or retirement 



6. Welfare payments for aid to 
dependent children 



Any (other) public assistance or welfare 
payments (include old age assistance, aid 
to the blind or totally disabled, general 
assistance) 



Alimony or child support 



Regular contributions from persons not in 
this family or anything else 



Yes 



No 



_L 



Don't 
Know 



What was the total combined income of all members of this family in 
1977? Include income from all sources such .as wages, salaries, Social 
Security or retirement benefits, help from relatives, rent from 
property, and so forth. Please read me the letter only. 



HAND 
CARD 8 



Letter 

Refused *97 

Don't know 98 



ENTER THE PERSON NUMBER (FROM PAGE 3 OF THE SCREENER) OF THE RESPONDENT 
FOR H-33 THROUGH H-36. 
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H-37. Since we're interested in how children's cse of English changes as they 
get older, at some time in the future, we will need to talk again with 
soma of the persons we are interviewing now. We don't Know who these 
persons will be as they will be chosen by chance. In case we need to 
get in touch with you again, as far as you know will you be living at 
this address this time n^ xt year? 



Yes (RECORD NAME, ADDRESS, TELEPHONE NUMBER BELOW) 



NO (RECORD tiAME, TELEPHONE NUMBER. GET BEST POSSIBLE 
ADDRESS AND* OBTAIN MAILING ADDRESS IF "R M IS IN RURAL 
AREA. RECORD BELOW.) 2 

I 



Respondent's Name* 



Address; 



Number Street 



City State zip" 



Telephone Number: ( _ ) 



Area Code Number 
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H-38. In case you should move unexpectedly, would you please give me the names 
of two close relatives or friends who would be likely to know where you 
can be reached? (ENTER NAMES BELOW, THEN ASK H-39 to H-4 3.) 



> 




* 




- 












Name 


Name 


H-39. 


How is (PERSOX) 


• 








Relationship 


Relationship 


H-40. 


What is (his/her) 




> 




address? 


,No. Street 








-City 


City 




s, 


State Zip 


State Zip 
• 


H-41 . 


What is (his/her) 
telephone number? 


{ ) • 


( ) 




< 

V 


Area* Code ' dumber 


■Area Code Number 


H-4 2. 


Is (PERSON) now 




Yes 1 




married? 




No 2 










H-4 3. 


(IF YES) : What is 
(her husband's/his 


- . r 






wife's) full name? 


Name 

L U — 


Name 



Time Ended: 



As I aent inned there are two other very important parts to this 
study being conducted . One part is that we will be going to the schools 
to find out what students are being taught. Jin order to do this the 
school requires a signed Parental Consent Form . 



Ctr PARENTAL CONSENT FORN SIGNED FOR EACH SELECTED CHILD 



The second part to this study is an interview with (TARGET 
CHILD (REM) } to assess English language abilities. Another person 
skilled in education will be coining to do this. Could you tell me 
the best time for this person to return? 



\ 



Beht time for tester to call: 
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APPENDIX C 



PARENkAL CONSENT FORM 



f 



Parental Consent Form 



Dear Principal: 



You, or ihe school official you appoint, have my permission to fill out the attached 
questionnaire about my .child. I also give you permission to provide the answers to (name of 
firm). 

♦ 

I understand that: 

• the answers will be used in the Children's English and Services Study; and 

• this study is being conducted by L. Miranda and Associates, Inc. with Westat, Irib./RDI 
for education agencies in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

I have been made fully aware of the care being taken by the firm named above to protect the 
information you provide about my child I understand that: 

• only the people who work on this study will see the answers; and 

• my child's name will not appear with tfie answers when the results ^re reported. 

I also understand that the information is being asked to help improve schooling for children 
who come from homes where a language other than English is spoken. 

I have kept a copy qf this form. 



(Name oj Child) 



/ 



[Print Your Full Name) 



(Age) 



i&tade) 



(Your Signature) 



(School Name) 



(Relationship to Child) 



(District Name) 



(Date) 



(School Address) 



(City) 



(State). 
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White Copy - School 
v ellow Copy - Intv. 
Pifik Copy - Signer 




Forma de Consentirniento 

Al principal de la Escuela, 

Ustcd o cl funcionario cscotar que seleccione tendrd mi permiso para llenar el cuestionanu 
sobre mi hijo/a. Tambten ti.ene mi consentirniento para responderle a las respucstas que 
(compan(a) le haga. 

Tengo por entendido que: 

• las respuestas serdn utilizada^ en el Estudio Infantil sobre el Ingles y Servicios, y que, 

• este estudio se estd llevando a cabo por L. Miranda & Associates, Inc. con Westat, Inc.; 
RDI para las agencias de educac <Sn del Departamento de Salud, Educaci6n y Bienestar. 

Estoy bajo el completo entendimiemo* que las firmas antes mencionadas tomar£n las 
precauciones necesarias para no divulgar la informaci6n que reciban sobre m> hijo/a. Entiendo 
que: 

• solamente las personas que trabajan en este estudio ver£n las respuestas, y que 

• el nombre de mi hijo/a no aparecerd con las respuestas cuando se den a conocer los 
resultados. 

c 

Tambten tengo entendido que la informactfn que se obtenga en este estudio ayudard a 
mejo**ar ia educaci6n de los ninos que vienen de hogares donde se habla ctro idioma que no 
sea el ingles. 

He retenido una copia de esta forma. 





(Name of Child) 


(Print Your Full Name) 










(Age) (Grade) 


(Your Signature) 




(School ^ame) 


(Relationship to Child) 



(District Name) (Date) 



(School Address) 



(City) 



(State) 



9 
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APPENDIX D 



COMMENTS FROM REVIEWERS 



f C-^ 



March 3 1, 1982 



Dr. Dan Ulibarn, Research Associate 
National Institute of Education 
Mail Stop 6 
1200 19th Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20208 

Dear Dr. Ulibarri: 

I am enclosing my comments on the report entitled Educational Needs Assessment for Language 
Minority Children with Limited English Proficiency in the United States, by J. Michael O'Malley. 
Basically, my comments relate io son* basic policy implications that I sec as a result of this report 

First of all, the fact that only one-third of limited English proficient children are being served in 
bilingual education programs is a very important observation. Furthermore, of the 34% who are 
being served in some capacity, an estimated 83% of those children are limited English proficient. 
This is important because the charge u often made that children who are in these programs don't 
really need to be in them. 

You need to remember thm in the S*ate of California it is required by law that at least one-third of the 
students in bilingual education classrooms NCT * limited English proficient. This is written 
specifically to insure balanced classrooms, wherry an approximate two-thirds to one-third ratio of 
students who are limited English proficient to students who are fluent English proficient would be 
maintained. 

The second observation I have has to do with the conclusion tnat the bilingual education programs 
that were being prov ided through Federai or State support did not appear to focus on pwintaining the 
child's native language. Probably the most constant criticism that we receive in bilingual education is 
that w$ are perpetuating the child's native language at the sake of teaching him or her English 
quickly. This report clearly points out that instructional time is not at the expense of learning 
English. 

A tftird observation is thatchildren in bilingual education programs are receiving approximately the 
same amount of English language instruction as those who are NOT in bilingual education 
programs. To mfe , this is the most significant issue in this report. If children are receiving the same 
amount of instruction in the English language, then the key difference is in the amount of subject 
area that they are learning in their native language. Time is on our side. Ultimately I believe fhat it 
will be proven beyond a shadow of a doubt that children in bilingual education classes are getting a 
superior education. 

c v 

I think 11 1S important thatchildren served in bilingual education programs are primarily in the early 
elementary grades. The fallacy that once a child is enrolled in bilingual education programs, he or 
she stays there forever j^ist doesn 't hold true. Cle. rly there is a decrease jn the numbers of students in 
bilingual education programs 'as you proceed through the grade levels. 

. v \ »' j 

Last, I think ^tw^l important to indicate that the students in bilingual education programs were 
primarily administered teste of the English language. Barely a quarter of them were given tests in 
their native language, LJ6e%ye this fact alone sfjells out the emphasis,, in our programs on the 
acquisition of English language and notion the maintenance of non-English languages 



Dr. Dan Ulibarri 

National Institute of Education 

March 3:, 1982 



Ihupe these comments are helpful to>ou. I am sorry that thc> are so late in arriving, but we had a few 
problems to cope with in California. 

Best of hick to >ou in getting thU report. PLuse let me know if there is anything else that we can do to 
assist you. 

Sincerely yours. 



Olivia Martinez 
Administrator 

San Jose Unified School Distinct 

\ 
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February 16, 1982 



Dr. Dan Ulibarri 

Research Associate; Teaching & . , 

Learning 

National Institute of Education 

Mai) Stop 6 

1200 19th Street, N.W. 

Washington, DC 20208 

• * 

Dear Dan: * 4 

I reviewed the "Educational Needs Assessment for Language Minority Children with Limited 
English Proficiency" report with considerable interest. 

For purposes of responding to your requested critique I have addressed twocategories of concern. (1) 
policy issues, and (2) tecbnical/editorial issues. 

Regarding policy issues , the report does prov ide interesting data to guide subsequent studies It does 
not, however, adequately answer the Congressional manda*e-ahe data are too old (1978), too 
limited in terms of sample size (less than five hundredths of one percent for California" ), and because 
of pooi\ operational definitions the data are not meaningfully, nor appropriately, analyzed 

Equally important, I question what appears to be an implicit assumption of (hp study —that somehow 
bilingual education" is not detracting from.EngJish acquisition. 1rhe important issue is that LEP 
students attaia academic skjlls and mastery of English over a reasonable period of time. I firmly 
believe that ultimate attainment of English literacy skills may require (for some students) instruction 
.principally or even exclusively in the primarv language for a period of time. 5'nce language skills are 
interdependent and there is a common underlying proficiency among languages, time spent building 
primary language skills lays the foundation for eventual attainment of English lite^cy skills. It is, 
therefore misleading and overly simplistic merely to measure the amount of time spent in English 
and the primary language. At some stages in a bilingual education program the balance of time in 
each language might favjor the primary language, ana this— contrary to popular opinion— will 
actually foster better eventual attainment of English skills than a program that provides the child with 
too much time in non-comprehensible English. * 

California counted 233,444 LES/NES pupils in 1977-78 The study obtained pupil dataon only 114 
pupils in California, for a sample size of only .05%. These 114 pupils were anjeven smaller sample of 
the 594,000 LEP pupils estimated by the CESS report. 

In brief, without elaboration of the theoretical premises of bilingual education regarding primary 
language use, the report runs afoul of the rifk of overstating die meaning of the data. 

Regarding technical/editorial points, the report requires further work to ensure accuracy and 
Meaningful labeling of tables. Specific comments are as follows: 

1. Preface—no comments. 




I 



Dr. Dan Ulibarri 
Research Associate,* 

Teaching & Learning 
February 16, 1982 
Ffcp.e Two 



2. Executive Summary 

• The narrative should include sample size da;a. It is difficult to ascertain significance of 
data presented as perceniges without actual Ns. • 

• Listing findings in the manner presented makes digestion of the implications difficult 
because so much is presented. Consider simplifying the presentation by focusing on key 
findings. * « 

• On page viii, item 5 , a statement is maJe that 24% of LEP pupilo receive assistance* under 
Title I; 7%, Title VII; 14%, state support; and 5%, other. This adds up to 50%— What", if 
any, is the source of other funding? 

• Also on page ix, reference to "bilingual types of instruction" (line 6 from top) is unclear. 
Although defined elsewhere, it gives a somewhat erroneous impression. Consider a 
glossary or define. 

• On page xi, Kerns 3-4, concerning rating appear to be contradictory, item 3 states that 
22% of LEPs were able to use English well and 19% were rated able to use English 
adequately, but item 4 states 52% of LEPs were rated as one-half year or more below 
grade level. The point here is when the percentages presented in the items are compared, 
they don't necessarily add up. 

3. Source of Data 

• Note should be made of response rates. 

4. Accuracy of Data 

• The text notes that "all figures provided in this report are estimates of what would be 
estimated with a co(pplete census ." Tm not sure such a statement is justified in light of 
some Of the small sample sizes as well as initial difficulties in securing the data. 

5. Introduction — No major* comments. 

• However, note should be made here, or elsewhere, that data are based on a 1978 CESS 
report; that is, here it is 1982 and we're dealing with outdated data. 

6. Conceptual Framework 

• I'm concerned that Te^as and California samples are underrepresented, which produces 
grave problems in "weighing" non-response (Table IH , page 7). Given the fact that the 
pupil N is only 990, jnuch ado is made of the high response rate of 67% (excluding 
Texas) — the fact is the total response was very low; in other words, the response rate is 
relative to the pupil sample size. 1 
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So . . 



Dr. Dan Ulibarri 



Research Associate, 

Teaching & Learning 
February 16,. 1982 
Rage Three 



'7A. Results 

• 1 concur with the limitations set forth [pages 9-10, 2-4]. 

• It is important. I believe, to define "instructional type" [p.< 10] operationally. Since 
English language instruction (ELI) does not use L, as an instructional medium (as is the 
case with ESL), why is it included? The differentiation based on cultural activities only is 
precarious. (Does "professional staffing 1 ' [p. 10] mean a certified bilingual tqacher?) 

• The findings that fewer than 1% of pupils sampled received bifttigual instruction is as 
striking as it is frightening. This conclusion should be highlighted— it is certainly 
contrary to the purposes of program funding. 

• On page 12, 2nd paragraph, note is made of "297 thousand, or 17% . . . (and) an 
estimated 189, 000 or 11%. . . I do not see the justification in use of these figures — are 
they extractions/projections of the percentages? Stick with the actual Ns. The projections 
are precarious at best. 

7B. Characteristics of Instructional Types 



0 Grade Distribution — no comment. 

• Sources jf Support— The totals in the narrative do not equal 100%. LEPs in bilingual 
programs receiving funding from ESEA Title 1, Migrant TitleJt^rflffESEA Title VII equal 
59%. Similarly, 18% of LEPs in English instruction progr^fis receive funding from these 
programs. Can one assume that the balance receives eitlier no support, or some State 
support? Tbe non-Fecleral support figures don't match, ^lso note is made that USOE's 
figures are based on grant proposals — are these the total number of proposals that are 
submitted, or are they funded proposals? 

7C. Levels of Instruction 

• Information on hours of instruction is particularly important (i.e., only 17% of LEPs 
receive 5 nours + of non-English instruction). These data should be highlighted, but in 
the context of the earlier conclusion that fc *er than 1 % receive minimally accepted levels 
of services. 

• Staffing— without detailed ration afe/criteria of "professional staffing" this information is 
of uncertain Value. The^riteria should have been State bilingual certification. 



• Language Assessment — no comment. 



7D. .Indices of Educational Need 



• Subject Area Assessment — no comment. 
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Dr. Dan Ulibarri 
Research Associate, 

Teaching & Learning 
February 16, 1982 
Rage Four 



• School Classification — School self-ratings are precarious, the qualifications of the six 
categories are subjective. Although interesting, it's difficult to make any substantive 
conclusions. 

• Reading Achievement — School ratings precarious.,^ 

• Grade Retention — These data provide an insight into gi&de retention and are certainly of 
value. I regard this as quite informative since it has not been generated before. The cause 
of grade retention, however, merits exploration. 

8. Conclusion 

* 

• As ttithany report of this nature deriving conclusions is difficult. A considerable amount 
of data is presented — some substantive, others precarious-^-which makes definitive 
conclusions impossible. As previously noted, the data are relatively old— 1^78 — and are 
based on a limited sample. Therefore, it would appear best to be tentative in the 
conclusions. The data provide helpful insights as to numbers of LEPs, services, etc. , that 
of necessity should be further explored by other studies. 

What can be said with some degree of confidence is -that bilingual programs in size, scope, and 
quality ma> not be reaching those in most need The configurations of the data are certainly contrary 
to those alleged in the popular press. It is regrettable that the amount of data is not sufficiently larg£, 
nor better operationahzed. Because of the lack, of substantive information, the generalizabilit) of the 
conclusions is pre-empted. 

Sincerely. 



Robert A. Cervantes 
Assistant Administrator 
Office of Bilingual Bicultural 
Education 

State of California Department of Education 
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, MEMORANDUM^ $ March 15, 1982 

* ,* 

TO: Dan Olibarri 

FROM: Celia Zavala Castaneda 

RE: Observations — "Educational Needs Assessment for Language Minority 
Children with Limited Englis^roficiency" by J. Michael O'Malley 

These wnuen comments are in response fo your request duririg our discussion of the above report in 
the telephone conversation with you and Olivia Martinez. 

First, I want to acknowledge that the design of the survey is thoughtful and takes into account the 
salient issues that concern most educators who provide services to limited English proficient 
students. 

My concern regarding the size of the national sample which excludes Texas and underrepresents 
California impels me to call attention to the need to use caution in the interpretation of the data as 
truly representative of the national scene if it is to be used to shape ational policy discussions. 

However, the author s summary and conclusions point out these same limitations. (One would tend 
to see them as external to the study.) 

If one is to make assunjp^ons, these might follow: 

1. The national census of LEP students is underrepresented. 

2. If the districts that responded offer some special services foj; LEP students, what assumptions 
can one infer from (a) those who chose not to, apd (b) those who reported not having obtained 
permission to release data in time? — ^ 

Concerns: \ 

1 . That the schools are so diversified in the identification process of LEP students and assessing 
their needs. | ' 

2. That so many schools have no v dat<tfor the LEP student and others have inadequate systems 
for collecting data. n v 

3. That resources to these children are limited especially in retaining personnel with specialized 
training. 

4. That the mother language and culture of the ^EPs are taken so little into account in light of all 
the recent findings that indicate the need to include them iri order to augment the learning of 
English with the result of equal assimilation into the educational mainstream. 

i 

5. That only 23% of thpse students in the sample leceived bilingual bicultural services as defined 
by the National Task Force (Miranda) and 58% of the sample received English-only instruc- 
tion with no cultural references or instruction of the mother tongue does not speak ^ell for the 
schools 'in meeting the two national goal?: 

a. providing equal educational opportunity 

b. promoting unity and harmony among diverse groups. 

v. 
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MEMORANDUM 
Dan Ulibarri 
March 15, 1982 
Page Two 



Also, i( appcirs that schools received monies from outside sources as the primary support for 
providing educational services, furthermore, it s alarming that the support was primarily of a 
compensatory nature, e.g.. Title I: 24% of the LEP sample. 

Only 7% received Title VII funds, which one assumes require a non compensator) thrust, but only 
5% received local support or support from other souces. The support from the State goverr .ent, 
however, seems to have been fairly good. 

It appears that the national attitude toward language minority students has changed Vc;> little since 
the inceptiorrof the Bilingual Education Act. 

However, * *vould like to draw >our attention io the finding that may dispel the notion that bilingual 
edutatior programs do not teach English to children. The data showed that for students receiving 
bilingual oicultural instruction, 35% received 5-9 hours of English instruction a week and 48% 
received 10 hours or more a week. Tljere was no difference between the students who received 
instruction in English only, i.e., 28% received 5 to 9 hours of English instruction a week and 48% 
received 10 hours or more. - 



Another concern is in relation to the grade distribution of LEP students in the survey. The largest 
numbers appear to be in the earl) years (K~6) and grow smaller toward the higher grades. This could 
reflect the disproportionate number of dropouts that continue to characterize the LEP population 

An interesting observation is that when the study used the National Task Force criteria for testing L, 
the statistics vary, i.e., they were lower. An example; of the 43% of the LEP students receiving 
bilingual instruction only 23% received assessment to identify mother tofcgje proficiency. The 
statistics drop to 57c when the instruments for measuring L f are rated using the criteria established by 
the Task Force. 

Another concern is that schools tended to overrate the lEP students' proficiency in English, 

Equally alarming is that overall performance of LEP students on English reading relative to NLEP 
students of the same language group is below grade level: 

16% — one-half to 1 year below grade level 
13% — close to 1 full year below grade level 
23% — more than 1 full year below grade leve! 

The survey reports that LEP students are characterized by high grade retention and overagedness (2 
years or more above grade). This is of great concern to us because of the psychological and socio- 
cultural implications that impact on these students' motivation to learn. 



It appears that we need to assess the correlation between grade retention, overagedness, and the 
degree of effective assessment and insti action *n L, for LEP students as well as the cultural factors in 
curriculum and instruction. 
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MEMORANDUM 
Dan UlibarrT \/ mmm ^ 
March 15, 1982 
P&ge Three 



I look at th results of this study as a first step in the examination of assumptions that the results 
appear to suggest. ' 

Whar is the total future for LEP students? 

What steps should be taken to insure appropri:'- identification and assessment of needs and 
mother tongue proficiency? ^ 

What are the appropriate instructional programs? i 
What is the relationship of instruction in the native tongue to learning*English? 
What are the factors for lower LEP student count at the higher grades? 
What are the culturally relevant factors to curriculum?. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY * 

LANGUAGE MINORITY CHILDREN WITH LIMITED 
ENGLISH, PROFICIENCY IN THE UNITED STATES 

> 

< SPRING 197g 

An estimated 2.4 million children with limited English language proficiency aged 5-14 
years, we re lining in the United States in the Spring of 1978. This number represents 63% 
of all children aged 5-14 years living in households where a language other than English \ 
was spoken. In addition, there were estimated tc be as many as 1.2 million limited Eriglisi 
proficient children younger or older than the 5-1 4 year olds but also of schooi age. The 
number of limited English proficient&hildren aged 5-14 was estimated frcm the first study 
of its scope ever conducted in the United States to determine the number of language 
minority children with limited English proficiency. 

Limited English language proficiency was found to be more prevalent among children 
living in households where Spanish was spoken and among children in three major states a^ 
contrasted with the remainder of the country. However, limited English proficiencyjlid 
not differ markedly by age. The findings are discussed in detail below. ^ 



RESULTS BY LANGUAGE 

More children aged 5-14 years living in households where Spanish was spoken were 
limited in English proficiency compared to children of the same age living in households 
where other non-English languages were spoken. r 

• Th&re were 1.7 million Spanish language background 
children aged 5-14 years with limited English proficiency. 
This was 73% of the total number oT children in this* age 
range living in households where Spanish was spoken. 

• There were .7 million children^ged 5-14 years from all 
other language minority backgrounds combined with limited 
English proficiency. This was 47% of the total number of 
children in this age range living in households where other 
non-English languages were spoken. 

RESULTS BY AGE 

The percentage of limited English proficient children among all children living in house- 
holds where a language other than English was spoken did noi differ markedly by age. The. 
following pei> entages are for various age groups, for all languages combined: 

5-6 year olds: 67% limited in English 

7-8 year olds: % ' 68% limited in English 
!M r year olds: 59% limited in English ) 

12-14 year olds: ,61% limited in English 
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RESULTS. BY SjpATE 

An estimated 1 .5 million or 62% of all limited English proficient children lived in thjee 

states: California, Texas, and New York. The figures by state are as follows for all lan- ^ 

guages combined: t ** 

California 594,000 limited in English 

' New, York 463,000 limited in English 

Texas ^ ' 438,000 limited in English 

Remainder df U.S. } . 908,000 limited in English 

Total ' , 2>408,000 limited in English 

New York Jiad the highest percentage 0 f children who were limited in English profi- 
ciency among children aged 5-14 years living in households where a language other than 
English was spoken. The figures are r 

New York 77% limited in English 

California * » 70% limited in English 

Texas . 70% limited in English 

Remainder of U.S. 53% limited in English 

> Total , * 63% limited in English 

SOURCE OF DATA 

The Children's English and Services Study was conducted under contract from the 
National Institute of Education with shared support from the National Center for Education 
Statistics and the tf.S. Office of Education. The study was designed to respond to a 
Congressional mandate in the Qilingual Education Act (Elementary and Secohdary Educa- 
tion Act, Title VII) to count the number of children with limited English speaking ability 
in the United States. The work wqs carried out by a consortium headed by L. Miranda & 
Associates, Inc., of Washington, D.C. as prime contractor. 1 

Adults were interviewed in the Spring of 1978 in a nationally representative sample of 
approximately 35,000 households. About 2,200 households were identified where a 
language othef than English was spoken and where children between the ages of 5 and 14 
were living. Within these households, selected children were individually-administered a test 
in English that determined whether, or not the chil^ was limited in English language profi- 
ciency. The sample was designed to provide representative numbers of children in 
California, Jex^s,- New York, and the remainder of the country. 

The testjn Englishes designed to meet the definition of limited English proficiency in 
the Bilingual Education Act. Representatives of 30 State Education Agencies developed, 
specifications <br the test and served on a review tej>m for the study. The reviewers found 
that no existing test would meet the Congressional intent. They urged development of a 
test measuring age-specific speaking, listening, readjftg, and writing skills in English. The 
test cntenon for limited English proficiency is a cut-off point on the total score that accu- 



I. Retrieval of CESS data t^s and accompanying documentation is being arranged through the following sources 
Reference Service Machine Readable Archives Division— NNR. National Archives and Records Service, 
Washington, D.C. 2O408 (telephone 202/724-1080), and Inter- University Consortium for Political and Social 
Research, P.O. Box 1248, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48106. 
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4 rately classifies children as limited or not limited in English, for their age level. The criterion 
was derived from field work with <.n independent sample.. / x 
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The Children's English and Services Study is one of a number of studies undertaken by 
the Education Division of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare to assess 
educational needs and to improve instructional effectiveness fof limited English proficient 
children. 

ACCURACY OF THE DATA 

Because the results are based on a sample rather than a census of the population, all 
figures provided in this report are estimate with an error range within which the'*true 
score may lie with a 95% -level of confidence. Examples of the error range follow. * ' 

The national estimate of limited English proficient children aged 5-14 years is *2. 4 mil- 
lion. The number 2.4 million is 63% of all children in the age range 5-14 living in house* 
holds where a language other than English is spoken, with a range from 55% to 71% at a 
95% leyel of confidence. * % 

AiETHODOLOGICAL REVIEW * 

A methodological revifcw of this report was prepared by the National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics (NCES), Office for Research Analysis (ORA).' 2 In the review, three analyti- 
cal issue? were discussed: N> 

* I v 

\ * * 

• Were the items which were selected for inclusion in the Language Measure- : 
ment and Assessment Inventory (LM&AI) selected properly? 

• Were the cutoff.scores for the LM&AI, which were determined and used 
to classify children as either English proficient o^r of limited English pro- 
ficiency (LEP), set properly? * 



» WJiat wehe the effects of nonresponse bias on the counts and Estimates of 
. > LEP children? 

Accordingly, NCES/ORA offered the following recommendations: 

1. There should be a caveat concerning tfye.limitations of the CESS results 
"which are a function of the current state-of-the-art in the assessment of 
language proficiency." 

2. Using an alternative analytic procedure NCES/ORA reported a 9.22% 
higher estimate of LEP children. Their recommendation was to include 
this information in the report. 

3. In regard to nonresponse bias, NCES/ORA concluded "that further inves- 
tigations. . .are not warranted." 



2. Children s English and Services Study. Estimates of Limited English Prqfiaent Children in the United States- 
Methodological Reviews, published D> fce National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education (Rossiyn. \nginia), 
19*2. * i% 
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Issues concerning the state-otthe-art in language proficiency assessment in general are dis- 
cussed in the NCES document. A response to^NCES/ORA estimation procedures, however, 
has been prepared by the National Institute of Education (NIE). The NCES/ORA review 
and NIE response may be accessed through the National Clearinghouse for Bilingual 
Education, ' v - 
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